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ADVERTISEMENT. 



" Oar lini are like the dragon's teeth, 
Sown by Cadmus— they rise up 
Against us in the shape of 
lien armed for our destruction." 



In offering this deeply interesting and extraordinary tale to the public, the publish- 
ers do so, in the full conviction that its moral tendency will be found, not only unex- 
ceptionable but healthy. It is a tale of passion and of guilt ; but such is the power 
with which it is told — the truth and earnestness of the style — the fidelity to nature 
and to life of all its incidents — and its perfect freedom from every thing that might 
offend the most virtuous taste, that none who read it could be disposed to exclude it 
from the most refined family circle. The motto from Lord Bacon is a fair exponent 
of the moral conveyed. Well would it be for our youth of both sexes if the lesson 
should sink deep into their hearts ; for its aim is to show, that — 

" The only amaranthine flower on earth 

"Is Virtue— the only lasting treasure, Truth." 
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CHAPTER L 

She had the Asiatic eye, 
Dark as above us is the iky ; 
But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moonrise at midnight ; 
Large, dark, and swimming in the stream 
Which seem'd to melt to its own beam : 
All love, half langour, and half fire, 
Like saints that at the stake expire. — Bthon. 

It was in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, that the Count Adrian von Oberfeldt 
chanced to be at the fair of Leipzig. He was 
there, not for purposes of business, nor directly 
of pleasure ; but to unite, with the dissipating, 
a certain portion of time, the chance of meet- 
ing, in the crowded and bustling scene, some 
object or adventure which might give him that 
excitation, the want of which made his time so 
heavy on his hands. Oberfeldt was a person 
very different from the race of Thonderten- 
troncks, then so common in his country — he 
had had advantages which few of them pos- 
sessed, and his natural gifts had enabled him to 
profit by them to the utmost. He had, at the 
age of eighteen, become attached to the Saxon 
embassy at Versailles; and had resided, for 
several years, at that brilliant and cultivated 
court. Endowed by nature with great quick- 
ness of perception, and susceptibility of tem- 
perament, he had imbibed much intellectual im- 
provement from the atmosphere of wit and of 
literature by which he was surrounded ; and, at 
the same time, he graduated in that system of 
polished gallantry, which, at that period of 
Louis XIv.'s reign, was so prevalent at his 
court. In love, as in play — 

On commence par etre dupe, 
On finit pax etre fripon 

He was lounging through the great square, 
on his return to his inn — when he saw, advanc- 
ing towards him, a party of Bohemians. They 
consisted of two men, and several women. 
Their appearance was wild and peculiar — their 



dark eyes, and jetty hair, and embrowned com- 
plexion, assorted admirably with the partially 
Oriental costume which they seemed to affect 
The men were clad in loose trowsers — (a 
fashion which then had scarcely obtained even 
among sailors) — short jackets, ornamented with 
a multitude of buttons after the German mode 
— and caps rounded at the top, and encircled at 
the brim by a large and protruding band of fur, 
which gave it somewhat of the air of a Moor- 
ish turban — thus conjoining in their costume 
the fashions of the country in which they were, 
and of that from which they claimed their ori- 
gin. The dress of the women was of somewhat 
a similar nature — the petticoat of red cloth 
might have been the garment of a German pea- 
sant, while the dark scarf which was wrapped 
in fantastic folds around their shoulders, as- 
sumed the form of Oriental drapery. Their 
head-dress also was shaped into the fashion of a 
turban. 

Oberfeldt paused a moment to gaze upon this 
singular group, when three of their number 
struck up a wild and spirited air upon a flute 
and two guitars, and a fourth, with a tambou- 
rine in her hand, sprang into the centre of the 
circle — which had, by this time, gathered 
around them — to dance. The dancer was a 
young girl apparently about sixteen ; she was 
slender, and finely formed, like most of her 
race ; but she was already of a height beyond 
their ordinary low stature, and had the appear- 
ance of not being yet arrived at her full growth. 
A petticoat of bright scarlet displayed an ancle 
combining, like the fetlock of an Arabian horse, 
delicacy, activity, and grace, in a singular de- 
gree. The fine voluptuous outline of her limbs, 
at her early age, gave token, to a practised eye 
like that of Oberfeldt, of the perfection which 
it would attain in the maturity of womanly 
beauty. Her scarf was disposed around her 
bosom in a manner somewhat fantastic indeed, 
but highly picturesque and graceful — while her 
abundant tresses of coal-black hair were, for 
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their only covering and ornament, intertwined 
with a few ears of wheat and cornflowers, appa- 
rently just plucked from the fields. Her skin' 
was dark in complexion, but of that exquisite 
clearness, and extreme delicacy of texture, 
which almost render it doubtful whether it be 
surpassed by the most perfect fairness. It might 
be called 



————— That clear obscure, 
80 softly dark, and darkly pore, 

which we may suppose to have existed upon 
Cleopatra's cheek. Of her eyes— those gems 
which form the crown and completion to the 
golden circle of beauty— the description has 
already been given in the motto at the head of 
this chapter. 

The air to which she danced was wild and 
irregular, and the dance was accommodated to 
its varying expression. Now, it was spirited, 
animated, and even triumphant — and, in such 
parts, the young Bohemian's step became more 
rapid and decided— her eye flashed, and she 
swung her tambourine into the air with a free 
and even fierce gesture, bespeaking exultation 
and pride. Then would come a sudden pause, 
and the music would recommence with a slow 
and soft measure : the bright eye then became 
languid and beseeching — the movements and 
the whole bearing insinuating and subdued. 
Next, the tone was of sorrow and dejection — 
and this versatile creature sank her head upon 
her breast, drooped her instrument by her side, 
and trailed her steps slowly and sadly on the 
ground. Then again the music burst forth into 
liveliness and joy — and again she sprang into 
the air like the wild deer starting from the co- 
vert, and the dance ended, as it had begun, with 
the display of mingled activity, brilliancy, and 
grace. 

The Count gazed in wonder upon a creature 
so beautiful and so striking. The graceful agi- 
lity with which she danced, the picturesque 
movements and attitudes which were displayed 
in the performance on her instrument, and, 
above all, the face of youthful loveliness which 
beamed and sparkled with exercise — all these 
were calculated to impress, surprise and delight 
one who loved, and could appreciate, beauty as 
much as Oberfeldt A man, who has studied it 
as he had done, is necessarily something of a 
physiognomist; and, as he contemplated fixedly 
the countenance of this fascinating being, he 
thought he could perceive in it something supe- 
rior to the lot which seemed to be hers, together 
with a consciousness of that superiority. The 
expression of her eye was not always in accord- 
ance with the smile upon her lip— a glance, 
now of weariness, now of disdain, was very per- 
ceptible to one who looked with scrutiny — and 
the smile itself was frequently " in such a sort" 
as though " her spirit scorned itself that it could 
be moved to smile" for such purposes, and upon 
such people. These indications were not, in- 
deed, open and plain. To the great majority of 
*Hp imectators she appeared as mirthful as well 



as active, as Terpsichore; it was only to him 
who possessed the talisman of, refined observa- 
tion and acute deduction, that they were visi- 
ble. At least, he read them thus ; though, per- 
haps, he might be so quick-sighted as to see 
that which did not exist ; he might invest her 
with the feelings he thought most suited to her 
position, and then imagine that he traced them 
in her aspect. 

As the dance ended, she held the tambourine 
horizontally, though without anymore direct 
supplication. The spectators showered money 
upon it ; and the Count threw in a golden dol- 
lar. The largeness of the sum caused the eyes 
of the Bohemian, which were cast down during 
the whole of this proceeding, to be raised to 
the person who bestowed it She looked into 
the face of Oberfeldt, as though to read the 
motive of his lavishness ; and it seamed that the 
expression which she found there was peculiar 
and apparent ; for her eyes were, on the in- 
stant, again lowered, and a suffusion of blushes 
spread over her face and brow. 

As the crowd began to move from the spot, 
the Count drew near to the side of the young 
Bohemian — << You dance enchantingly"— -he 
said to her, in a low tone ; " I never beheld 
such exquisite expression. By whom were you 
taught?" 

"By the women of our tribe," she answered. 

« Had you no other instructers V 9 

" None." 

11 Strange !" — muttered the Count He was 
silent for a short time, but still continued by the 
Bohemian's side with his eyes riveted upon her. 
She seemed conscious of his gaze : for she kept 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, and the " elo- 
quent blood" spoke in her cheek. " There can 
be no deception in this," thought Oberfeldt ; 
" this is either nature, or the perfection of art— 
and a creature so young cannot have attained 
such power of simulation ; the soul which now 
burns in blushes upon that cheek was surely 
not meant to inform the frame of a wandering 
Bohemian." 

"May I ask your name?" he added aloud. 

" They call me Mabel 5" answered the Bo- 
hemian. 

"Have you no second name!" 

" Our tribe are all sprung from the same 
stock — we are distinguished among each other 
but by one name." 

" Are your parents among your companions!" 
asked Oberfeldt, glancing his eyes, as he spoke, 
over the rest of the party. 

« My parents died while I was yet an infant ;" 
said Mabel : and the Count felt pleasure at the 
answer; for, in the wild features of the Bohe- 
mians, he traced expression too suited to their 
lot, to make him feel willing that any of them 
should have given birth to a being so interest- 
ing as that by his side. He was again silent 
for a few moments, and then added—" Do you 
stay till the end of the fair V 9 

" We do"— 

"We shall meet again, then"-— said the' 
Count—" farewell !" 
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As he turned from her, Mabel raised her 
large eyes upon him ; and for the first time fix- 
edly surveyed him, as he walked away. She 
looked after him till he disappeared in the 
crowd ; and a heavy sigh struggled from her 
"bosom, as she followed her party to exhibit in 
another quarter of the fair. 



CHAPTER II. 

She was an Abytsinian maid ; 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Coleridge. 

As the Count sat over his flask of Rhenish, 
after his solitary dinner, he was surprised to 
find how strongly the young Bohemian inte- 
rested his mind. Oberfeldt was, at this time, 
pining under the oppression of idleness ; his 
mind craved some employment; — his fancy 
was excited in the present instance, and he de- 
termined to indulge it By the time he had 
finished his wine, he had resolved to see Mabel 
again the next day, and then to be guided by 
circumstances. Alas ! how much evil both to 
ourselves and others, has been perpetrated by 
our committing ourselves to that guidance ! 

Accordingly, the next day Oberfeldt sought 
the Bohemians in the fair. He found them just 
as a crowd had gathered round them to witness 
their exhibitions — and again the performance 
devolved on Mabel. She was standing in the 
centre of the circle, with a small instrument of 
the guitar kind in her hand — she preluded a 
few notes upon it, and then began her song. 
Her delivery, however, was rather that of reci- 
tative than of positive singing; and, though 
her voice was both sweet and powerful, the 
chief interest of the piece was in the vivid ex- 
pression which she threw into the successive 
passages, and the appropriate and animated ac- 
tion with which she illustrated the whole. 

Few objects, indeed, could be more attractive 
and enthralling than that before his eyes. Ma- 
bel wore, this day, a roll of scarlet intertwisted 
with her hair, which showed its exquisite tint 
and texture in strong and beautiful relief. From 
this, however, in the energy of her action, a 
portion had escaped, and streamed down her 
back in long and waving tresses. Her finely- 
moulded arms were bare — and as they were, 
now pressed to her bosom, now outstretched 
towards heaven, now trembling in supplication, 
and now again only striking a few notes upon 
her lute — it seemed wonderful that gestures so 
varied, so rapid, and to all appearance so per- 
fectly free and unrestrained, should all and 
each, be still within the limits of grace, and of 
picturesque beauty. Her eloquent counte- 
nance, too, varied with the varying sense — now 
calm — now bespeaking sorrow — now fond af- 
fection — now the agony of entreaty — now the 
extremity of despair. The fire rose into her 



eye, the blood into her cheek — her lip quivered, 
her brow was benU— she seemed wholly en- 
grossed and carried away by her subject, and 
unmindful of the admiring crowd around her, 
to give herself up to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment 

•« This is no ordinary being," — thought Ober- 
feldt. " Here are, ind eed, capabilities and pow- 
ers which education would draw out into per- 
fection. The Desmuillet herself* has not the 
natural gifts of this young untutored creature. 
If she can thus speak the language of all the 
passions by the mere force of inherent genius, 
what would she not do when art had lent her 
aid to cultivate and fashion the first form of na- 
ture. I must see more of her." 

Mabel, at the conclusion of the legend, stood, 
with her arms drooping by her sides, and her 
eyes fixed upon the earth, changed from the in- 
spired sybil which she had seemed so lately, 
into a form so motionless that it might have 
been mistaken for a statue, if it had not been 
for the heaving of her bosom, quick and full, 
from the exertion she had undergone. This 
time her companions collected the contributions 
of the audience ; and Mabel stood thus appa- 
rently unheedful of all around her, while they 
were so doing. She chanced, however, to raise 
her eyes for a moment, and they encountered 
those of Oberfeldt fixed upon her with the ex- 
pression of approval and admiration to which 
the thoughts I have detailed above would natu- 
rally give rise. A flood of crimson poured over 
her neck, face, and forehead, as she became 
conscious of the intensity and the expression of 
the Count's gaze. She moved towards her com- 
panions, and endeavored to mix with them in 
the crowd. 

But Oberfeldt was in an instant at her side. 
•« So," he said in that tone of soft insinuation 
which he knew how to assume so well — " I 
saw yesterday but a sample of the gifts which 
nature has showered upon you so lavishly — this 
vivid and exquisite expression, in which the 
soul bursts forth in every variety of passion and 
of power — (his could not have been taught you 
by the women of your tribe. From whence, 
then, do you derive accomplishments which 
would be wonderful in any one, still more won- 
derful in one in your position — from what source 
have you acquired these]" 

Mabel was silent. 

" Will you not speak to me 1" said Oberfeldt, 
in a voice and with a manner, which had seldom 
failed to extract an answer. 

"How can I answer such questions as you 
have asked me 1" said Mabel in a low yet firm 
tone. 

"I must answer it myself, then," returned 
the Count — ** It is from nature that you have 
received these gifts — no other hand can give 
them — and yet it is strange," he added, as 
though in soliloquy, yet taking especial care 
that no word should escape his companion, " it 
is strange that unassisted nature should produce 

* A celebrated actress in Louia XIV.'» reign. 
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such fruits as these ! what would she not have 
done with cultivation !" — Mabel slightly started 
at these words — and raised her eyes as though 
to scrutinize Oberfeldt's meaning. They sank 
again before his gaze of undissembled admira- 
tion. He saw that the arrow had struck — 
"Should you not desire," he continued, " to re- 
ceive some instructions to develope talents so ex- 
quisite]" 

" Alas !"she answered, in a voice in which bit- 
terness mingled with depression — " who would 
instruct the poor outcast Bohemian ? who would 
thiuk one of that despised race worthy of kind- 
ness or care 1 No ! — I may continue to please 
the ignorant rabble, or to draw an inquiry of 
passing curiosity even from such as you, sir. But 
that is the boundary which I can never pass — 
there is the line that has been drawn between 
my race and the rest of mankind — they shrink 
from us, we prey on them" — her feelings seemed 
to rise in anger as she spoke — this chord seemed 
to jar all her feelings, and to be one that she 
touched on often. 

"Nay," said the Count, "you do wrong to 
both yourselves and us. You surely cannot be- 
lieve that it is mere curiosity which impels me 
to address you. Do you think that 1 am blind 
to beauty and to genius, because it exists in a 
people different from that of which 1 am one ? 
—Do you think that I can bear to see qualities 
of person and of mind such as you possess thrown 
away upon the purposes to which 1 have seen 
them applied ?" 

" If I do possess," said Mabel, " any portion 
of those powers which you exaggerate so ex- 
travagantly, such are the purposes to which 
they must ever be devoted — such are the issues 
towards which they must ever tend. 1 thank 
you for your generous commiseration — but it 
can be of no avail. I am the puppet of which 
my people pull the wires — the praised and flat- 
tered puppet I may perhaps become — but I re- 
main the puppet still." 

The crowd had, in some degree, separated 
the Count and her from her companions. At 
this moment, as though to verify her speech, a 
woman's shrill voice was heard over the hum 
of the crowd—" Mabel i" 

"Hark! — I am called ; the wire is pulled," 
she added with a melancholy smile, "and I must 
needs obey it." 

Oberfeldt seized her hand — « Nay," he ex- 
claimed, " we part not thus — I cannot, I cannot 

thus lose sight of you" "Mabel !" again 

shouted the old Bohemian. 

"Loose me, Sir," she said in violent agita- 
tion ; "you know not what I may suffer for this." 

" First, then, promise that I shall see you 
again" — "No, it is impossible — I cannot — in- 
deed, I cannot." 

" Here, on this spot — to-morrow, at twilight" 
—said Oberfeldt — "say that you will be here." 
Mabel was a^ain called — "Nay, I will not let 
go my hold till you say you will !" — Again the 
woman called her name, and in an angry voice. 

"I will," she murmured in a scarcely audible 
tone. But Oberfeldt heard it full well — he 



loosed his grasp, and she was out of sight in an 
instant 

As the next day wore away, the Count was 
surprised, at the strong hold which he found 
this singular creature had taken upon his imag- 
ination. Her manner, during their conversa- 
tion, had fully confirmed his first impression as 
to her capabilities of improvement. There was 
none of the affectation of a vulgar genius — not 
the least shadow of the airs of a vulgar beauty. 
There was, indeed, all the freshness arising 
from the peculiarity of her race, and of her hab- 
its of life, without any alloy of that coarseness 
which might have been expected to attach to 
it. He saw that her disposition was ardent, and 
he believed it to be yet unstained. The pain- 
ful consciousness of the degraded condition of a 
Bohemian was evidently the ruling feeling of 
her mind ; and it would seem to embitter a tem- 
perament otherwise enthusiastic, to turn the 
display of her talents into matter of shame rather 
than of pride — and thus to make what would 
have been the trial of another, humiliation to 
her. 

The shades of the autumnal evening were 
beginning to fall when Oberfeldt arrived at the 
appointed place of meeting. He paced up and 
down with a degree of anxiety and impatience, 
which he himself was surprised at feeling for 
such a cause. " She surely does not mean to 
baulk me, and not come," he muttered, as he 
took his fifth turn along the square, without see- 
ing her — "'faith, it would almost serve me right 
Adrian Oberfeldt to be jilted by a gipsy ! the 
story would tell well in the Marrais* — it would 
furnish excellent matter for a lampoon; I have 
a mind to indite it myself. * The cozened Count, 
or the Bohemian bite.' *T would make a nice 
variety for the minx to sing at her next fair, in- 
stead of her Moorish ballad." But while he 
thus grumbled, with all the sensitiveness to rid- 
icule of a true Parisian, he continued to walk 
close to the appointed place, as though he did 
not think the hope so forlorn as he chose to rep- 
resent it to himself. At length, he perceived a 
female figure wrapped in a cloak, crossing the 
square towards the spot where he was ; and, as 
it drew near, he recognised Mabel. He was 
about to begin the conversation with some al- 
lusion to her want of punctuality — for his ruf- 
fled self-love was not yet quite composed — but 
the serious and even melancholy expression of 
her countenance, in which modesty, though not 
bashfulness, was mingled, checked at once the 
half-jest, half-sneer, that was on his tongue; 
with that tact* which no one possessed more 
than him, he saw in a moment that it would be 
misplaced and mistimed ; he was about to 
change his key, when, to his surprise, the Bo- 
hemian spoke first. 

"I have kept my promise, Sir," she said, 
which you wrung from me last night, I may 
say, so ungenerously ; I have kept my promise, 
to show you that a Bohemian can hold her 
word sacred. I have come hither because I 

♦Probably tho Count alluded to the circle at Ninon da 
l'Enclos*. 
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said I would do so ; but I cannot remain here : 
I did not promise that — and it is not fitting that 
I Humid " 

" Nay," interrupted Oberfeldt, « but it was 
implied, though not expressed in words. You 
acceded to my request ; you could not think 
that that meant only that you should appear at 
this spot, and then vanish in an instant. But 
come— this is idle — believe me it is not for the 
indulgence of curiosity, or of a casual and pass- 
ing sympathy, that I have desired to converse 
with you. I have been moved deeply to see a 
creature so young, so lovely, so gifted, devoted 
to a fate such a? that of most of your race. I 
speak frankly to you, Mabel ; for I think you 
have intelligence and strength of mind to un- 
derstand what I would infer, and not to take 
offence at my inferring it The talents I have 
seen you display on a scene so unfitted for such 
talents, need but slight cultivation, or rather 
direction, to place you upon the eminence to 
which they so well entitle you. It grieves me 
to the heart to see them thrown away in your 
wandering exhibitions — shall I add, to see you 
destined to follow such a course of life )" 

It was in a low and tremulous tone that Ma- 
bel answered him. "Alas! Sir," she said, 
** the voice of kindness is so new to me, that I 
can scarcely control the emotions to whi h t 
gives rise. J am praised and flattered often, it 
is true ; but there is no kindness, no feeling, 
towards the object to whom that heartless com- 
mendation is addressed. 1 will not affect, Sir, 
wholly to disclaim the belief that I am fitted 
for something better than the wretched life I 
lead — but I cannot escape from it ! It is to me 
what his caste is to the Indian — however hate- 
ful, however loathed, there is no outlet from it 
-—every other condition is barred against me." 

" I was confident," said the Count, " that the 
life of a Bohemian could not but be distasteful 
to you ! — " 

•• Distasteful ! — Oh God ! did you but know 
what it is to smile when the heart is bursting 
— to strive to gain the applause of those you 
scorn — to display your acquirements, like the 
paces of a managed horse, by word of com- 
mand—to be the show for a mob to gaze and 
gape at — watching their nod, seeking their 
smile, — you would indeed think my lot deserv- 
ing of compassion ! To be scoffed at as one of 
an outcast race — to be despised for the very 
blood which flows within my veins — nay, to 
live among those who prove the slur to be 
wholly unjust — the distance and suspicion to 
be in some degree deserved' — these things are 
indeed bitter ingredients in the cup of life ; 
they may well make my soul sicken at the 
prospect that lies stretched before me! — and 
she paused, as though from the pain arising 
from the picture she had drawn 

" If such be your feelings," said the Count, 
with the rapidity and warmth of strongly exci- 
ted feeling — "there is no reason why you 
should be longer exposed to their operation. 
You are an orphan — you have no natural ties 
to the band among whom you have been brought 
2 



up— Trust yourself to me — to one whose first 
and dearest wish will be to contribute to your 
happiness — to advance your welfare. The in- 
terest to which you have given rise within me 
is not to be measured by the date of our ac- 
quaintance; — your beauty, your natural gifts 
and superior acquirements, the contrast be- 
tween your position and your merits and feel- 
ings — all these things have wrought the work 
of time — through my sentiments of admiration 
and compassion they have touched my heart." 

« Alas !" answered Mabel, after a pause, and 
in a voice of melancholy, "this is another of 
the curses of my wretched lot ! There can be 
for me no such thing as disinterested kindness ; 
— you seemed to have felt it — and lo ! it is chan- 
ged at once into the selfishness of dishonoura- 
ble solicitation. No, sir ! believe me the fath- 
erless, unhappy Bohemian girl prefers her 
wretched condition, with all its pain and humi- 
liation, to the ignominy of escaping from it by 
acceding to propositions made to her, in the 
trust of that very wretchedness itself." 

"By heavens ! you do me wrong; — it is not 
as a poor Bohemian that I regard you ; if I did, 
you would be subject to no solicitations from 
me. It is as one on whom Heaven has bestow- 
ed beauty the most touching, talents the most 
exquisite—gifts, in a word, which dazzle the 
imagination while they enthral the heart — 
which engross the whole being in wonder and 
delight. I do not use the language of exag- 
geration — I speak the merest truth when I say 
that since yesterday I have never for a moment 
been able to drive you from my though ts — I 
have even (you will believe now,) I have even 
been angry with myself for allowing your im- 
age to occupy my mind so absolutely. And it 
is this which will scarcely permit me to believe 
that two days ago I saw you for the first time 
— My feelings have been so accumulated and 
crowded together during that period, that it 
seems as if months were necessary for their 
sensation. And yet you say that I presume 
upon your unhappy situation — that 1 should not 
thus address a person of happier fortunes. 
Perhaps this may be true — for towards one so 
placed my feelings would not have been thus 
excited — that discrepancy would not have ex- 
isted between your destiny and your deserts, 
which awakened sensations first of surprise 
and then of tenderness." 

" You speak but too plausibly, Sir — your 
sophistry is too subtle for me to be able to re- 
fute it — but I am not in the slightest degree the 
less aware that it is sophistry. There is but 
one right and one wrong;— colour them as you 
may, the voice within proclaims which is 
which, — it remains with ourselves to choose 
what we shall follow. I am grateful, believe 
me, most grateful for the interest which I am 
willing to believe you feel in the fate of one 
so forlorn and desolate as I am — I am touched 
most deeply, by being an object of interest to 
any one. You have spoken to me considerate- 
ly, also, as well as kindly— you have respected 
my feelings — and the sensation that you have 
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done so— now felt for the first time— is, heaven 
knows ! most delightful. Do not, therefore, 
stain your conduct towards me by the blot of 
the common and selfish temptation you have 
striven to set before me. Between your rank 
and mine— (for I am well aware who you are) 
—there is an impassable bar— All attempts to 
draw them nearer to each other only tend to 
the degradation of both." 

Oberfeldt was amazed. It is seldom that 
when the heart is warmed and touched, the 
reason can remain firm and cool — and least of 
all did he expect to meet with this phenomenon 
in a young uneducated Bohemian. 

At this moment, the clock of the Town Hall, 
near which they stood, began to strike. May. 
bel counted it with eagerness, almost like that 
of poor Cinderella at her fated midnight— it 
struck eight — "I must be gone !" she exclaim- 
ed, her whole feelings undergoing a sudden re- 
volution — the visions of the moment vanishing 
at once, and the reality of life becoming again 
apparent, — " I must go ! — I cannot stay one in- 
stant longer! I have already staid too long — " 
and she began to cross the square at a rapid 
pace. 

" You must see me again," said the Count — 
« I will be here at the same hour to-morrow." 

M Oh ! no, no — I did not mean to have staid 
to-night, but come again I cannot" 

" Nay, this is not treating me with fairness — 
it is not showing fairness to yourself. What- 
ever may be your determination, surely what 
I have said does not merit to be broken off thus 
abruptly — surely I have given you no cause to 
distrust me. However you may finally deter- 
mine, see me once more ; do not let us part 
thus hurriedly — give the thought of four-and- 
twenty hours to what I have proposed, and 
here, to-morrow, I shall expect your answer. 
I think I may ask thus much of you. I hone I 
have not deserved a refusal at your hands — 
have II" 

** I cannot say but that you have acted by 
me most kindly, most generously ; but indeed, 
indeed, it is better we should meet no more !" 

" Nay," said the Count, taking her hand, and 
assuming a manner in which tenderness seem- 
ed to break through all other considerations — 
a if it be only to say farewell — after what has 
passed, 1 cannot bear that we should part thus, 
and you seem too urgent to press on homeward 
for me to ask you to stay now. Let me see 
you to-morrow, if it be only for you to say that 
you have maturely weighed my proposition— 
an^ for me to assure that, come what may, you 
will ever find a friend in Oberfeldt — say, say, I 
may hope to see you I" 

She answered, " you may V 9 

He folded her to his bosom, and pressed his 
lips upon her brow. — " Good night !" he said, 
«• remember to-morrow." 

Alas ! was it likely that she should forget it ? 



CHAPTER m. 



Chateau qui parle, et femmo qui ecoute, toui deux root 
•e reodre. 

Frixcb Protb&b. 

Oberfeldt was now in his element He 
was no longer the yawning, dawdling, bored 
being, that had come to the fair of Leipzig, 
from sheer weariness of his own society ; — he 
had an object— there was just doubt enough of 
its attainment to excite him in the pursuit, and 
his feelings were sufficiently engaged to render 
the result a matter of considerable interest It 
is seldom, indeed, that a man of the stamp of 
Adrian Oberfeldt engages fully in an affair of 
this nature without having his affections far 
more touched than, at the beginning, he intend- 
ed they should be. They remain, it is true, at 
an immeasurable distance from that headstrong 
uncontrollable love which causes the reason 
wholly to merge in the impulse of the heart ; — 
he keeps them still under his own power — but 
at the same time, they make themselves strong- 
ly heard and felt. 

The Count now considered and determined 
what should be his conduct in regard to Ma- 
bel, in the event of her yielding to his solicita- 
tions ; — for his offer had been, in truth, the im- 
pulse of the moment in which it was made. 
The determination to which he came smacked 
strongly of his Parisian education and habits. 
He resolved to bestow every pains upon the 
perfecting her abilities; — that, during this pro- 
cess, she should reside at Oberfeldt as much 
as possible, consistently with her receiving the 
instructions of professors— and that when he had 
nursed this exceeding promise into equal excel- 
lence, he would take her to Dresden, and bring 
her out upon the stage there, at that time the 
most brilliant in Germany. It was during the 
reign of the celebrated Elector, Agustus L, 
King of Poland, — and the tone and footing of 
his court, in every respect, fitted it for such a 
project Its polish and cultivation would render 
it, far more than any of the German courts of 
that period, capable of appreciating talents like 
those of Mabel— while its extreme laxity of 
manners would render his connexion with an 
actress less liable to censure than was elsewhere 
the case with reference to delinquencies of this 
kind, which had a plebeian for their object 
Such was die plan which Oberfeldt conned over 
during nearly the whole day that followed the 
interview with Mabel that I have detailed in 
the foregoing chapter. 

In the evening they met again— and this 
gave rise to another, and another meeting. 
Oberfeldt shunned rather than sought bringing 
matters to a crisis ; for he felt that in the first 
instance, the decision would have gone against 
him. He exerted all his powers to attract to 
soften, to engage her heart He saw plainly 
that the road to her conquest was through her 
affections, and for these he strove. 

Poor Mabel, although she still struggled, 
might be considered as already lost Let not 
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the reader smile at the slenderness of the 
virtue that could be undermined in the course 
of one week. But let him reflect, that there 
are many circumstances under which the actu- 
al space of time is increased tenfold in power ; 
that these few days to Mabel were as much as 
weeks, or months, under combinations less 
peculiar. 

During these days, her public tasks became 
irksome and odious to her, in the last degree. 
Oberfeldt kept away from these exhibitions ; 
and, since her acquaintance with him, she felt 
doubly their degradation. Her heart grew sick, 
as she came forward to dance before the rabble ; 
the feeble smile faded from her lip, as she at- 
tempted to sing as she was accustomed ; her 
mind reverted to her evening interviews with 
Oberfeldt, and she shrank at the contrast be- 
tween her situation at the two periods, respect- 
ively. This again led her thoughts to what 
she might be ; and when the music of her 
companions struck to call her again to the 
dance, she shuddered as she reflected upon 
what she was. 

Still she was undecided ; she felt that no- 
thing could compensate for the loss of self-re- 
spect ; she was sensible that the path of duty 
led her to part from Oberfeldt forever. Thus 
she reasoned when they were asunder. But 
when they met, — the sound of his voice modu- 
lated to affection's key ; the gaze of his pas- 
sionate eyes, in which fervor and fondness 
equally mingled, changed at once the complex- 
ion of her thoughts ; and all was hope, and 
confidence, and love. 

" The fair ends to-morrow," said the Count, 
" the time is come, Mabel, when we must part, 
or be united, forever! The season of doubt 
and delay is past The fate of both of us hangs 
upon your next word ; 1 almost dread to hear it 
spoken. And yet I cannot bring myself to 
doubt its import Oh! Mabel, at a moment 
like this all words are weak ; I cannot find ex- 
pression for the thoughts which crowd upon me 
for utterance ; my heart chokes me " 

Mabel did not speak ; but the tears flowed 
fast and heavy down her face ; and she suffered 
Oberfeldt to enfold* her within his bosom unre- 
proved. The thought of rudely tearing away 
this fairy vision forever— of returning to her 
former life after the delicious witchery of the 
week which was just closing— was more than 
her resolution was equal to. Thus is it ever 
with the tumults of a forbidden passion. They 
break through our habits of occupation, (our 
surest safeguard against them) ; they unsettle 
our mind ; they render every thing vapid and 
distasteful in the comparison. In the case of 
Mabel, there were circumstances to occasion 
just repugnance towards the usual course of 
life ; and they operated but too strongly in af- 
fording a foil to the brilliant temptations which 
glittered before her eyes. 

" A^ls !" she said, " what security can I have 
that n will be as you say ! I do not distrust 
your sincerity now ; I am willing to believe 
that what you promise you mean to perform ; 



but should you prove 
tectionhcve IV* 



false hereafter, whatpro- 



" The lack of all protection is surely the 
strongest of any. You will have cast your 
whole destiny into my keeping ; wo to me if I 
prove an unfaithful steward !" 

" Wo, indeed !" said Mabel; "such a deed 
would, in truth, deserve it !" Her voice was 
hollow while she spoke these words, and a stern 
light for a moment burned within her eyes, as 
though to indicate how they could flash, if they 
were fired by indignation. But she looked up 
into the face of Oberfeldt, and the expression 
which she read there renewed all the softer 
feelings in her breast 

"And can you think, Mabel, I would act 
thus — and to you?" 

" No, no ! I cannot think aught of you that 
bears the semblance of ill You have pitied 
the poor outcast orphan; you have regarded 
the wandering Bohemian as though she were 
worthy to be classed among human creatures ; 
you have spoken in the language of courtesy 
and kindness to one who has been accustomed 
only to the expression of brutal scorn, or of an- 
other feeling more brutal still ; I cannot think 
that the same bosom can be treacherous and 
cruel!" 

As Mabel spoke these words, her counte- 
nance kindled into a degree of beauty which 
Oberfeldt had never witnessed before. The 
expression of gratitude and affection first shed 
its beautiful tints upon it; these were overcast 
for a moment by a cloud of disgust and scorn, 
as she referred to the indignities to which her 
past life exposed her ; from which again her 
lovely and eloquent face beamed forth in all 
the majesty of noble confidence and undoubting 
faith. 

"There is a fiery Bpirit within," thought 
Oberfeldt, as he gazed upon her in admira- 
tion; "but it inclines to lofty and honorable 
issues. It will need care to guide ; but, or I 
mistake her greatly, its character is that of the 
generous ardor of the high-spirited horse, — not 
the headstrong wilfulness of the vicious jade. 
Most surely, this creature was never meant for 
a Bohemian !" 

Perhaps at this moment he experienced more 
than he had ever done, what, without abuse of 
words, may fairly be termed warm and tender 
feelingB of affection towards Mabel. " No !" 
he exclaimed, and he pressed her to his heart 
as he spoke ; "you commit yourself to my ho- 
nor, and you never shall find it fail ; you trust 
your destiny in my hands, and again I say, 
Evil be my lot when I betray my trust !" 

The next morning saw them on their way to 
Oberfeldt 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" U arrivera, je croii, une 6poque quelconque ou Ton don- 
n era une attention aerieuse k ['education que Je« femmes 

doivcnt recevoir Ce que reussit aux unes perd lea 

autres ; les qualites leur nuisent quelquefois lea defauta 
leur aerveut; tan tot ellea aont tout, tantot elles ne sont 
lien. 

Mme. dk Stakl. 

As few changes could be more sudden, so 
none could be more complete, than that in the 
condition of Mabel. From a life of wandering 
and of want, she was laid at once in the lap of 
luxury ; from being slighted and despised, she 
found herself the object of all the eager and 
affectionate attention which springs from the 
first hours of indulged passion. Oberfeldt who, 
in the first instance, had sought only for some, 
thing to fill the vacuum in his mind, found his 
heart warmly touched, and every feeling of in- 
tellectual interest called into full play. Their 
mutual attachment seemed daily to increase. 
Oberfeldt gave, more and more, the reins to his 
inclinations ; and the loving disposition and 
ardent mind of Mabel had now an object to 
cling to, and to love. Besides the advanta- 
ges which, naturally, would render the Count 
a person fitted strongly to call forth her feel- 
ings of admiration and of tenderness ; besides 
the fact that he was * her first love' — he was, 
from the position in which they stood to each 
other, all her world in one. Her thoughts 
had no other subject to rest on ; her feelings 
were excited by him alone. His intellectual 
powers, and the brilliancy of their cultivation, 
caused her to look up to and admire him, at 
the same time, that their exercise gave her di- 
rect gratification by the excitation and the ali- 
ment which they afforded to her own mind. 
The constant tenderness and kindness of his 
manner towards her called forth her fond gra- 
titude ; the ardor of affection which he evinced 
gave rise to a far more than corresponding pas- 
sion. Those fiery properties of her character 
that Oberfeldt had shrewdly discerned, as yet, 
served only to render her love for him more 
strong and fervent No heart, indeed, could be 
more formed to be actuated by the impulses of 
a passionate attachment than that of Mabel. 
The evil and the good of her disposition alike 
make her feelings strong, single, and engross- 
ing ; sensitively alive to kindness; kindling to 
a blaze at insult ; stern and even fierce at the 
infliction of wrong. The love of such a heart 
is among the most ardent and overwhelming of 
human affections; what its darker passions 
may be, it is beside my purpose, at this mo- 
ment, to inquire. 

The first endeavor of the Count, with regard 
to Mabel, was to give her mind that cultivation 
and polish which literary acquisitions can alone 
confer, — and which one who was newly come 
from a long residence at the court of Louis 
XIV. was likely to appreciate so well. The 
task of directing, and witnessing the effects of, 
the studies of such a person was one of the 
highest curiosity and interest The contrast 



between the ripeness and vivacity of her natu 
ral understanding, and the lack of acquired 
knowledge, gave rise to points equally new and 
striking. 

In Mabel, the maturity of mind and of heart 
had both taken place ; and it was a soil thus 
prepared that education was now to till. Its 
productions would thence, naturally, be very- 
different from those of instruction beginning 
when both understanding and feelings are in 
the uninformed and flexible state of infancy. 
Things which a child takes upon trust, gave 
rise, in Mabel, to a series of inquiries and rea- 
sonings that Oberfeldt often found it very diffi- 
cult to satisfy. Frequently, also, the unyielding 
condition of her mind led her to resist the con- 
clusions ordinarily admitted from given premi- 
ses, and to draw from them deductions of her 
own. The developed state of her affections was 
also sensibly felt. Instead of the representa- 
tions of passion and of feeling tending, as in 
younger persons, to the direction and formation 
of her own, she had already a standard of com- 
parison within, whereby to measure them. 

There was another circumstance, also, which 
operated very materially upon her education ; 
and yet it is one that I find difficult to do more 
than allude to. Mabel was fallen from that 
which is the point of honor in her sex. The 
value and beauty of female purity had, perhaps, 
never been fully displayed to her imagination. 
But &ill that (almost instinctive) consciousness 
of virtue, if not of delicacy, which exists in ev- 
ery female mind, had in hers been strong and 
vivid though, — not being founded on the rock 
of Principle, it had sunk before the storm of 
Passion. And now, though there were many 
circumstances that tended to blind her to her 
degradation, in the inmost recesses of her soul 
she felt it still. And every now and then, in 
the midst of the blandishments of love, and the 
contrast of enchantment between her present 
and her former condition of life, — the irrepres- 
sible pang of shame would shoot across her 
heart, and embitter the cup of happiness which 
sparkled at her lip. 

Of this Oberfeldt was aware ; and he, con. 
sequently, found it a tapk of no slight difficulty 
to cull for her works that would not jar upon 
her feelings on this point — and yet, which were 
not objectionable for faults of the contrary na- 
ture. The latter, indeed, he shunned with an 
anxiety rendered more acute from the fact of 
his having led her astray. Virtue being gone, 
he was the more scrupulously desirous that del- 
icacy should remain. On the other hand, the 
books which he was most willing that she 
should read, could not fail occasionally to pre- 
sent passages, which were a reproach both to 
her and to him — which set before her her fal- 
len state, and drew, now the tears of shatoe into 
the eyes, and now the flush of angry and im- 
penitent remorse into her burning cheek. 
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CHAPTER V. 



-Are not these woodi 



More free from peril than the envious eonrt 1 

Shakbpkarb* 

In this manner eighteen months rolled away. 
The Count and Mabel lived very nearly alone ; 
for Oberfeldt, who had mixed but lntle with his 
neighbours since his return from France, now 
estranged himself from them almost entirely. 
For obvious reasons, their visits were now ad- 
ditionally unpleasant The real situation in 
which Mabel stood at Oberfeldt could not long 
remain unknown — and to be, or to fancy her- 
self to be, despised by those whom she despised, 
was indeed wormwood to a spirit of pride like 
hers. Her former mortifications, incidental to 
her condition as a Bohemian, had arisen from 
the general stigma belonging to her race. It 
did not attach to herself individually ; on the 
contrary, she had the inward consciousness 
that she deserved to be an exception from the 
common estimation of her people— that, in her 
instance at least, it was undeserved. But now 
she felt that, if she was condemned, it was for 
her personal errors ; her conscience now took 
part against her, instead of being a source of 
consolation and pride. 

In the mean time Mabel continued to im- 
prove — much in person, very much in mind. 
Her form expanded, and became more marked 
and set Without losing any of the freedom of 
her carriage, she acquired more dignity. Her 
brow bespoke increased decision and self-reli- 
ance — her eyes now beamed with the light or 
knowledge. As Oberfeldt gazed upon her per- 
son of ripening loveliness, and witnessed her 
rapid progress in intellectual accomplishment, 
his heart dilated with pride, as he mentally ex- 
claimed, « Eighteen months ago this radiant 
creature was a wandering Bohemian ! What 
she has now become is my work !— But it is 
not completed yet — " 

M Mabel," said he to her, one day that these 
thoughts were passing through his mind, "I 
am not fulfilling my duty towards you;— our 
life here has been to me the source of such 
sweet happiness — happiness I never knew, nor 
believed in till now — that it has lulled me into 
forgetfulness of all beside. But we must re- 
main here no longer. At first, I was your suf- 
ficient inetructer — but you have some talents I 
cannot cultivate. It is sad to seek change, 
when what is is so delightful. But it must be, 
Mabel ; we must go to Dresden." 

"Alas! I had dreaded this!" she answered; 
«* I knew the time must come ; and yet I had 
driven the thought from me as often as it re- 
curred. Dear Oberfeldt ! and must we break 
through all our daily habits, which have twined 
themselves around our very hearts; at least 
round my heart ; till it will be like parting from 
friends to lose them 1 We have been so hap- 
py here that I dread all change. Here we 
have lived with And for each other alone. But 



in the bustle and splendour of the capital and 
the court, it cannot be thus. Others will share 
your thoughts and steal much of your time from 
me. But your heart, Adrian ? I need not ; I 
do not fear for that !" 

It was fixed that they should go to Dresden ; 
that Mabel might receive those instructions 
which none but artists can give. Her 
talents for music the Count appreciated at their 
just rate ; and he determined that they should 
have the advantage of full cultivation. Dres- 
den was, at this period, probably the most bril- 
liant court in Europe after that of Versailles. 
It was in the earlier part of the reign of the 
celebrated Augustus, King of Poland ; while he 
was still in the vigour of his youth ; and before 
adversity had laid her hand upon him. 

It was not without many pangs that Mabel 
left the Castle of Oberfeldt What a change 
bad been wrought in her since she had come 
thither first ! what a multitude of emotions and 
of thoughts had she experienced during the 
months she had passed there ! All her recol- 
lections of this place were connected with the 
tenderest affections of the human soul. 

On the evening before they were to leave 
Oberfeldt, the Count and Mabel strolled out 
together upon the turfen terrace which skirted 
two sides of the old castle. Between the huge 
buttresses which, at given intervals, protruded 
from the line of the wall, were beds of flowers, 
of which a portion were trained against the 
wall itself. It was late in the spring, and the 
day had been one of those which that season 
sometimes steals from the fulness of summer, 
and which possess double charms from their in- 
frequency. The sun was resting his disk upon 
the surface of the river, with hues far warmer 
and richer than he ordinarily possesses so early 
in the year, and the soft breeze from the south 
seemed to bear upon its wings the breath of 
June. 

Mabel's heart was heavy in her bosom ; she 
leaned on Adrian's arm, and walked in silence. 
When they came to the extremity of the ter- 
race they paused, and gazed together upon the 
scene beneath. It was a peculiar one. On 
each side were hills, inconsiderable in height, 
but, from their nearness to each other, and the 
rapidity of their slope, entirely shutting out the 
country beyond. In front, at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, was a thick and 
tufted wood, consisting chiefly of oaks and 
horse-chestnuts, whose tops mingled into a 
dense mass of foliage, while below, their stems 
allowed vistas, here and there, into the green 
recesses of the wood. The space thus enclosed 
between the wood, the two hills, and the castle, 
was a little valley, covered with singularly rich 
and deep verdure ; and with one, and only one, 
tree, about the centre of its extent. This was 
a thorn, extraordinary from its size, and of pe- 
culiar beauty of outline. Beneath that tree the 
Count and Mabel had, the preceding summer, 
passed many hours together, and it was en- 
deared to her by a thousand recollections of the 
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heart Its arched and overshadowing branches, 
bending nearly to the ground, had, together 
with its being her constant haunt, gained it the 
appellation of " Mabel's Bower." One even- 
ing, in particular, when the tree was laden with 
its fragrant and beautiful blossoms, Oberfeldt 
had intertwisted a garland of them in Mabel's 
hair, and, in allusion to Antoine Hamilton's 
fairy tale, then in all the vogue of its first sue- 
cess, called her Fleur^Epin^ a name by 
which, in moments of fond playfulness, he often 
addressed her still ! 

I make no apology for the apparently trivial 
minuteness of these details. Many and many 
a heart has felt the real strength and value of 
such as these, before mine, or yours, reader, 
ever beat; many and many a heart will do so, 
after ours shall be cold. 

At least Mabel's did ; as she gazed upon this 
dear spot, with all that increased tenderness 
which the feelings of departure never fail to 
call forth. " Shall I ever see my bower again, 
Adrian V* she said, with a long deep sigh, as 
they stood looking upon the young leaves of the 
budding tree—** Oh ! how I love this spot !"— 
she continued, with a burst of that energy 
which so often broke forth in her manner — ** it 
is to me what the threshold of the paternal 
roof is to others — I had no paternal roof — we 
led a life of wandering — I never knew the 
dear ties of home, till I came here, Oberfeldt," 
and ner voice varied from the tone of gloom 
and bitterness with which she still alluded to 
her former life, to one of the most melting and 
enthralling fondness, and she clung closer to 
his arm, and looked up, as only woman can look, 
into his face, as she added, «* May 1 not indeed 
call it my home, dear Adrian V* 

"Your home, Mabel 1 Where else but in 
my dwelling should your home be? Ah, Ma- 
bel, I never knew till you taught it me, what 
home might be made. I had lived in a society 
where all its soft and gentle charities are 
mocked and scoffed at; and I had learned to 
place its happiness among the dreams of poets, 
and the visions of romance. But you, Mabel, 
have shown to me that all the brilliancies of 
the world, and all the splendours of the court, 
shrink into nothing before the touch of real 
affection ; their cold-blooded wit, their sneers, 
their sarcasms, are all hushed at once by one 
whisper of the voice of the heart I Yes, dear 
Mabel, I too love this spot ; dearly, deeply love 
it; where indeed should your home be but in 
your own bower 1" 

"It seems," continued Mabel, gazing on the 
thorn till the tears rose into her eyes, "it 
seems to have bedecked itself with its new 
leaves, as thoug h to bid me farewell ! you can- 
not crown me Pleur-d'Bpine this year ; and the 
next — heaven knows what may happen before 
then!" 

" Why, Mabel," returned the Count, " you 
talk as though we were setting out on a voy- 
age of years, instead of a journey to Dresden 
—we shall be here again before your, tree has 



bloomed a second time And when we do re* 
turn, the very first day we will come down to 
this spot, and you shall bid me welcome to 
your bower." 

**1 shall not forget the tryst — " said MabeL 
And she did not. 



CHAPTER VL 

And then he gare prodigious fete*— 
AH Warsaw gather 'd round his gate* 
To gazo upon his splendid court, 
And dames, and chiefs, of princely port. 

Btron. 

Augustus L, Elector of Saxony, and King of 
Poland, was, at the time of which I write, in the 
flower of his age, and at the climax of his for- 
tune and reputation. His early successes had 
not yet been tarnished and eclipsed by his re- 
verses before the dominant star of Charles XIL 
Young, ardent licentious, gifted with quick and 
bright talents by nature, and polished by edu- 
cation, his tastes and qualities alike conduced 
to his surrounding himself with a court, bril- 
liant, gay, and voluptuous. Accordingly, in the 
scandalous chronicles of the day, (always ex- 
cepting the Court of France,) no one figures so 
often and so prominently as Augustus. 

It was to a court thus corrupt, and ruled over 
by a prince such as I have described Augustus 
to be, that Oberfeldt now brought Mabel. 

One evening Oberfeldt was about to attend 
a great fete that was to be given at court ; and, 
after he was dressed, he remained loitering with 
Mabel, before he went She gazed on him in 
silence, with that deep, soft, sensation of admi- 
ration which sufQises the whole soul as we look 
upon a loved object in the hour of the pride of 
beauty. And such it was now with Oberfeldt 
He had all the advantages of dress ; his fine 
form was displayed : his cheek was bright with 
the glow of full manhood, and his dark eyes 
beamed with the radiant expression of uncheck- 
ed and overflowing fondness. It is indeed at 
such momenta as these that love seems to pos- 
sess some power like that of the fabled cestus; 
when the features mantle with affection, they 
do exhibit a degree of beauty superadded to 
their own. It is the soul's loveliness reflected 
in the corporeal frame. 

Mabel had been singing ; her guitar hung 
loose from her neck ; one hand gently rested 
on it, and the other drooped by her side. Her 
eyes were fixed on Adrian, and she remained 
silent As the lamp shed its rays upon her 
face, where the feelings which passed through 
her mind were manifest, the Count thought ne 
had never beheld a creature so lovely ; he felt 
that he had never (but once) loved any one as 
he loved her ; he felt that he had never been 
beloved as he was now. «« I wish to heaven," 
Oberfeldt said at last, " that I were not obliged 
to go to the palace to-night You have changed 
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my nature, Mabel," he added smiling, and 
stretching out his hand kindly as he spoke— 
«* You have made me love nothing but home." 

The truth of what he said* was stamped upon 
his brow. Mabel did not aflect any common- 
place disclaimer. 

••Dear Adrian," she murmured, as she twined 
her long fingers around his, and a world of love 
was breathed in those brief accents. All the 
softer ingredients of her nature, were at this 
moment, uppermost ; and the softness of a soul, 
to which sternness is at times no stranger, is 
probably the most enthralling and delightful 01 
all the moods of womanly feeling. M I know 
not," said Oberfeldt, « why it is, but I feel a 
strange disinclination to-night to leave you. 
This quiet room, and your sweet voice, and 
our books and daily occupations, I grieve to 
quit them for the glare ana bustle of the Court, 
where all is noisy, and showy, and false, and 
heartless. Ah ! Mabel, one touch of real na- 
ture is worth all the gaud and glitter that ever 
shone in a palace ! But I must go. Good night, 
sweet love; my heart remains with you." 

As the door closed behind him, a deep sigh 
struggled from Mabel's lips. Even in sucnfcnef 
partings as these, the contrast between the 
feelings of her who is left, and of him who 
leaves, is extreme. The heaviness is all with 
her. 

Oberfeldt arrived at the palace. The band 
had just finished playing a piece of music of 
Lu ill's, beautiful in itself, and, in those days, 
considered the ne plus ultra of art, when the 
king came up to Oberfeldt, and said to him, 
"Does your Parisian composer, Count, bear 
transplanting to our Gothic Saxony] Do you 
recognise these as the same notes to which you 
listened at Versailles?" The Count made an 
appropriate answer, asserting as was the truth, 
that such execution was worthy of any music, 
be it what it might. 

•« But 1 hear," continued the King, " that the 
new opera, concerning which the whole worJd 
is running wild in France, cannot be produced 
here. It is of a nature that requires the as- 
sistance of the theatre, both as to the drama 
and as to the scenery ; for the music, as I am 
told, depends, in a great measure, for its effect 
on the situations and on the acting. My di- 
rector informs me that they have no person in 
the troop who is at once sufficiently an actress 
and a singer to undertake the chief woman's 
part. It demands, as they tell me, a person, 
young, beautiful, with an exquisite voice, and 
considerable musical knowledge, with great 
grace of deportment, and dramatic powers of no 
ordinary kind. Know you where such a per- 
son might be found, Count Oberfeldt?" 

The look with which the king accompanied 
these words, proved to Adrian that his meaning 
glanced at Mabel. He contented himself with 
saying, " Such qualities, Sire, are, indeed, sel- 
dom to be found conjoined." 

" But they are sometimes," replied the king. 
" Come, come, Count," he continued, smilag, 
"it is vain to affect unconsciousness. Fame 



says that in your own mansion exactly such a 
Phcenix is caged. Prithee, who is this fair in- 
cognita? Do you bring her from the banks of 
the Seine, a Gallic Helen to console her Paris 
for returning to his dull Troy? - Report speaks 
her beautiful as Fontanges and gifted as Ninon. 
It was but yesterday that my kapel-meister 
told me he never had a pupil with so enchant- 
ing a voice ; and he spoke of her beauty in a 
manner that might have made you jealous, 
Oberfeldt" 

There was much in this speech highly gal- 
ling to Adrian's feelings ; and he muttered an 
inward curse upon the chattering musician who 
had thus excited the King's curiosity. There 
was a lightness in the tone with which Augus- 
tus spoke of the woman he loved, which was, 
to Oberfeldt, what many of us must have felt 
it to be, one ot tho most irriiating things in the 
world, when circumstances prevent our crush- 
ing the impertinence in an instant In this 
case, the privileges of royalty compelled Adrian 
to swallow the bitter pill as best he might, and 
even to affect ease, if not gayety, in his an- 
swer : — 

44 Your majesty must make allowance for the 
exaggerations of rumor. There is a young 
person under my protection, who has some 
share of beauty, and is not devoid of accom- 
plishment ; but both these circumstances are 
very possible, without her being the Phoenix 
your Majesty has been pleased to paint ; and, 
if there be no person among your Majesty's 
comedians, confessedly the best in Germany, 
capable of representing the heroine of this new 
opera, assuredly it were vain to expect it from 
one so young and so untutored as my protogee." 

" Young, 1 grant it," said the king, « but I 
question much as to her being so untutored. 
What! the fastidious Count Oberfeldt, with 
his ideas formed upon the model of Versailles, 
never can have a protogee (if that be the word) 
unpolished and unformed. Moreover, the ka- 
pel-meister said he had gathered, when he first 
attended this fair siren, that it was your object 
to have her instructed for the stage. Was this 
so, Count?" 

A second, deeper and direr curse, did Ober- 
feldt invoke upon the kapel-meister's head. 
Such, as I have mentioned, had indeed been 
his original intention ; but it had been gradu- 
ally fading from his mind, and now, recalled 
thus suddenly, and from such a quarter, it jar- 
red upon it with extreme pain. He foresaw 
all the consequences of an affirmative, yet to a 
direct question how could he answer falsely ? 
He sought refuge in evasion ; and, as usual, he 
incurred the guilt, without obtaining the ob- 
ject, of falsehood. 

"As vet, Sire, she is not fitted for such an 
undertaking." 

"Come, Count, a short time more or less 
can make but slight difference, if she be but 
the tithe of what she has been represented to 
me. And, to speak plainly, you would oblige 
me if your would give the assistance of this 
young person's talents to the productioa.cif the 
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opera of which 1 have spoken. It shall be 
brought out at my own theatre here in the 
palace; and you may take what time you 
think fit in its preparation, only let it be set 
about in earnest and at once. I will desire the 
director to wait upon you to-morrow on the 
subject" So saying, and without waiting for 
an answer, the King turned away. 

The distress of Oberfeldt was extreme. 
Once having admitted, as, by inference he 
could not avoid doing, that he had intended 
Mabel for the stage, he felt that it was im- 
possible to avoid compliance with the King's 
desire. 

He knew well the King's fondness for wo- 
men ; and he saw plainly that the passion for 
music was here but the cloak ; that the real 
object was to see, himself, this person, the ac- 
count of whose beauty had been sufficient to 
inflame his imagination. Oberfeldt had not the 
shadow of a doubt of Mabel's faith and truth ; 
but he wisely, as well as naturally, shrank from 
exposing her to any solicitations, to say nothing 
of their being from a royal wooer. And be- 
sides this, his feelings for Mabel had, of late 
become so domestic that it galled him even to 
expose her to the view of an assembled audi- 
ence, on the stage. 

"Fool that I was," said Oberfeldt to him- 
self, as he paced his way homewards ; " I might 
have foreseen this when I brought her to 
Dresden ; and yet then I voluntarily intended 
it myself! Strange, contradictory beings that 
we are when passion sways us ! But it is vain 
to moralize ; Le vin est tire ! il faut le boire. 
And now to break it to Mabel." » 



CHAPTER VIL 

Je n'ai pu lui parler qu'avec saisiesement : 
Que j'etaia penetre ! que je la trouve belle !" 

Grkssbt — Le Mechant. 

When Oberfeldt arrived at home, he found 
Mabel still up, awaiting ^iis return. She was 
in her dressing-room, wrapped in a morning- 
gown, and, as he entered, was murmuring, 
rather than singing, to the low accompaniment 
of her guitar. He paused to gaze on her ; he 
had scarcely ever seen her look 60 lovely! 
Her hair was bound up in a silk net, through 
the interstices of which its richfulness swelled, 
while in front it was plainly parted, which 
gave to her brow an expression at once sim- 
ple and picturesque. Her cheek seemed paler 
then usual ; but this only caused the contrast 
of her dark eyes and rich red lips to be more 
pronounced and beautiful. The wrapping-gown 
enfolded her figure almost completely ; but it 
had partly slipped from the right shoulder, 
as she held her guitar, and revealed a partial 
glimpse of the unspeakable beauty of her bo- 
som. Her delicate foot rested in a furred slip- 



per, so small and shapely that one would swear 
the celebrated glass one of the nursery-tale 
would have fitted her with ease. The notes 
died upon her lips as she saw Oberfeldt enter ; 
and, with a smile, which irradiated the whole 
expression of a face already of surpassing love- 
liness, she stretched out her hand to welcome 
him home. 

•'What, not yet gone to rest, Mabel] Why 
it is almost three." 

" I could not rest till you came, dear Adrian ; 
and 1 have been sitting here with my guitar 
whiling away the time. I scarcely thought it 
had been so late ; I have been practising that 
new song you liked so much to-day, and which 
I could not conquer ; I have it quite perfect 
now ; shall I sing it you V 

" No, dearest, not now," answered Oberfeldt, 
with a deep sigh, while a cloud gathered over 
his brow ; " I could not bear to hear you sing 
just now ; J almost wish you could not sing at 
all !" 

" What do you mean dear Adrian 1 and what 
has happened ] 1 see something has distressed 
you. ~What is it, dear, dear Adrian, tell me ?" 

" Nothing of moment ; I cannot speak of it 
now." 

"Nay, dearest, why not now, while it op- 
presses you ] I shall think myself robbed of 
my right unless you confide your vexations to 
me." 

" Mabel," said the Count, though scarcely 
in answer, "have we not been happy of Jate?" 

" Why do you ask? You know we have ; 
happy in the extreme ; almost too happy ]" 

"Too happy, indeed, for it to last. Mabel, 
our quiet studies, and lonely walks, and peace- 
ful evenings, must all have an end. I may no 
longer hang upon your voice while you sing to 
me, nor look up into your speaking face as I 
read to you from your favourite volumes ; in 
short, we can no longer be the whole world to 
one another, as we have been of late; the 
world without ; curses be on it ! has fastened 
its gripe upon us ; we must live for that also !" 

"And wherefore] If you do not wish it; 
and you speak as though you did not; wherefore 
should we change that life you ?ay you love so 
well, and which is so very dear to me ] Dear 
Adrian, what is the world to us ] We never 
needed it at Oberfeldt ; we were not contented 
merely, but happy, most happy, in ourselves ; 
and here, when you have been compelled to go 
into the world, it hm always been with reluc- 
tance, and you have always seemed to enjoy 
our dear home doubly when you returned ; 
Unless your own wishes have changed, why 
should aught else ] What new claims can the 
world have acquired over us in the space of 
one night !" 

"It has acquired none; but it has asserted 
those it already possessed. Those who dwell 
in courts, Mabel, are not free to follow the dic- 
tates of their own wishes : God knows mine 
have not changed ; never, never were they so 
strongly and fondly bent towards the continu- 
ance of our life such as it has been of late, as 
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at this moment. But it cannot be ; MabeJ, the 
king has heard of you." 

*« Heard of me ! and what can he have heard 
of me that can in any way influence our mode 
of life ? What has the King to do with it!" 

"Alas, much! everything. Listen;" and 
Oberfedlt detailed to her the conversation 
which had passed between him and the King 
that evening. 

Mabel received this communication in per- 
fect silence ; but her feelings were tumultuous 
within. As it had been with her lover, so 
with her the idea of her appearing upon the 
stage had, by degrees, passed from before her 
mind. Her studies had originally been prose- 
cuted with that object distantly m view ; but, 
latterly, they had been followed for their own 
sake ; for her own enjoyment, and that af Ober- 
feldt. The subject of the stage had not been 
alluded to between them for months ; on the 
contrary, the tone of Oberfeldt's conversation 
had virtually, though not expressly, treated the 
idea as one that had been abandoned. And 
probably there never had been a moment dur- 
ing the whole of their intercourse at which its 
revival would have been so painfully unwel- 
come. Their affection had never been so 
thoroughly imbued with that tendernessi which 
above all sensations, shrinks from the interven- 
tion of the garish world. Her thoughts were 
forcibly rolled back ; the fabric of happiness 
which existed, not in hope merely, but in actu- 
al possession, crumbled from her in an instant ; 
her heart was chilled. A thousand fond re- 
grets and tender feelings crowded over her 
mind as Oberfeldt spoke ; and as he r.arrated 
the King's final command, her heart failed her 
altogether ; she threw herself upon her lover's 
bosom and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

When her head sank upon Oberfeldt's breast, 
feelings the most tumultuous struggled within 
her ; before she raised it, her mind had ac- 
quired the calmness of resolution ; she had 
summoned her stronger faculties to her aid ; 
she saw it was inevitable ; she " screwed her 
courage to the sticking place :" her determina- 
tion was formed ; and, with one deep sigh to 
bid farewell to the visions which had flitted 
from her grasp, she raised herself from Ober- 
feldt's arms, and said to him, with a firm voice, 
« Since it must be so, Adrian, it shall be done 
cheerfully. This is the last weakness you shall 
witness in me regarding it I will exert my- 
self in earnest, and withoM repining. You 
have been only too kind to^e, Oberfeldt ; too 
good ; too considerate ; you have forgotten 
what I really am, and that has caused me to 
forget it myself." 

" Do not say that, dearest," interrupted Ober- 
feldt, drawing her to his bosom, as he spoke — 
"I have never ceased to rememberthatyouare 
the most beautiful, the most gifted, and more, 
far more, the most affectionate and the most 
beloved of human beings. This is what you 
really are ; what I have never forgotten, what 
I never can forget." 

" Ah, Adrian !" she replied, with a smile that 
3 



was half a sigh, M your flattering tongue will 
never forsake you ; but it is the flattery of af- 
fection, and that indeed is bewitching. But I 
must not think of these things now ; 1 must 
rouse myself to real exertion, that your pupil 
may not disgrace you. Come," she added, 
fondly, "I will sing to you the song you 
praised to-day, to show you I have mastered it 
for you. You will not say again, you wish I 

could not 3" 

"No! dearest," said the Count, and he 
kissed her brow. And she sang. The words 
adapted to the air may be rendered as follows: 
they smack of the fondness of conceit and point 
common at the period — but the taste was then 
common, and they were, therefore, not the less 
relished on that account : 

Music is always sweet — but, oh ! 

When lovea lips sing, 
Like ring-doves' notes the measures flow — 

Love's murmuring. 

Music, is always sweet— but, when 

A dear one hears ; 
'Tis like the sounds which pious men 

Name of ihe spheres! 

Music's the shape Prometheus formed 

Of loveliest fashion — 
And Love's the fire by which 'twas warm'd 

To life and passion ! 

The next day the preparations began for Ma- 
bel's appearance. Once it was determined that 
it was to be, the Count resolved to throw no 
unnecessary impediments in the way. He only 
stipulated that Mabel should not be required to 
rehearse in public ; but, that the director should 
come to her at home, to go through the neces- 
sary repetitions. With the impurities of the 
coulisse, he was determined that Mabel should 
not be contaminated ; and she remained, con- 
sequently, as much, or more, secluded up to the 
very time of her appearance. 

The Count's anxiety took also another direc- 
tion. As Mabel was to act and to sing, his ar- 
dent desire was, that her success should be more 
dazzling and transcendent than anything that 
had been witnessed in Dresden. Fair and good 
success he spurned — if it was not everything, 
it was nothing ; and the powers of Mabel gave 
him just ground for expecting success equal 
even to his wishes. Since he witnessed the 
representation at the fair at Leipzig, which had 
struck him, with all his Parisian exclusiveness 
of ideas, as one of the most extraordinary de- 
lineations he had ever beheld, Mabel had be- 
come nearly three years older, and those years 
been devoted to the unremitted cultivation of 
natural parts thus brilliant. Her mind was now 
stored with the master-pieces of the great 
writers of the Great age, as the French then 
chose to style it ; musical knowledge had been 
added to musical taste and power; and her 
voice had, with her increasing years, become 
richer, more flexible, and of greater compass ; 
sweeter it could not be. 

She now gave up all the energies of her 
strong and active mind to her new undertaking. 
In addition to the ardent desire of success, 
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which every sanguine temperament must ex- 
perience, she saw how deeply Oberfeldt's feel- 
ings were implicated in the matter, and this 
consciousness gave her exertions double fer- 
vour. 

Though Mabel had been trained among those 
whose ideas and habits were equally lax, and 
had never had principle instilled into her mind 
in her early years ; yet the sensation, almost 
instinctive, of shame, which foJlows a woman's 
lapse from what, in her sex, is called, emphati- 
cally, Virtue, had constantly recurred to embit~ 
ter the happiness of even her happiest days. 
As her education proceeded, this feeling natu- 
rally increased ; for it is, indeed, almost impos- 
sible to read twenty pages of any author, ex- 
cept those of severe science, without meeting 
with some passage to excite that shame, and to 
tinge the cheek with its blushes. The awk- 
wardness arising from this cause, Oberfeldt, as 
I have saidj had keenly felt in choosing books 
for Mabel ; and it was wholly impossible to 
avoid the occasionally lighting upon passages 
painful to both. 

This feeling of shame, therefore, though it 
did not amount to remorse, had continued 
silently gathering strength in Mabel's mind ; 
and it was probably the calm, equable, tenor of 
their lives which had prevented its breaking 
forth. But now, she felt that she was to pre- 
sent herself to the public gaze ; and that every 
eye which rested upon her would know her to 
be that thing which she could not bear to name 
even to herself. 

Sometimes, indeed; very, very rarely, but 
still sometimes ; a remote and faint recollec- 
tion that there was a method by which this cor- 
roding worm could be quelled for ever, glanced 
across the mind of Mabel. She never, indeed, 
formed the thought into distinct words even in 
her mind, that if she were Oberfeldt* s wife, her 
happiness would be unalloyed by shame, for 
even yet she would not call it guilt But still 
the thought did sometimes rise unbidden, and 
these occasions were the chief among those on 
which the fiercer qualities of her disposition to, 
which I have several times alluded, awoke, for 
a moment, into life. It was true he had never, 
even in the manner the most remote, held out 
to her the prospect of marriage ; he had not, in 
the least, deceived her ; but still she felt that 
if he loved her as she loved him, all considera- 
tions of birth and rank would vanish in a mo- 
ment, and she would be his bride. 



CHAPTER VUL 

II faut bo rendre a ce palaia magique 
Ou lea beaux vers, la dance, la muaique, 
L'art de tromper lea yens par lea couleura, 
L'art plus heureux de seduire les caeura, 
De cent plaifira font un plaisir unique 

VotTAIRB. 

The night of her debut at length arrived. 
The whole Court was crowded into the theatre ; 
for the secluded manner in which Mabel had 
lived at Dresden — the occasional rare and 
brief glimpses which some few had obtained of 
her— and the reports which had gained cur- 
rency, chiefly through the medium of her mas- 
ters, of her extreme genius and accomplish- 
ment, had alike contributed to raise expecta- 
tion to its tiptoe pitch. As in all cases, mys- 
tery increased interest— and, as m ail cases, 
the mystery itself was exaggerated by all man- 
ner of vag ue and contradictory rumours. E v en 
the King had been able to obtain no satisfac- 
tory accounts of her. Eager admirer as he 
was of beauty, and unceasingly as he sought 
the excitement of novelty, his curiosity was 
doubly raised by the difficulty he had found in 
gratifying it— and this, in fact, had been the 
chief motive tor his so strongly urging Ober- 
feldt to fulfil his original resolution. 

The piece in which she was to appear was, 
as has already been hinted, an Opera which 
had recently been produced at Paris, and was 
now to be represented in Germany for the first 
time. The subject fitted it peculiarly for the 
introduction of music, and for the displays of 
every kind which have since been generically 
designated by the term spectacle. The scene 
was laid in Peru, which was then, for the dra- 
ma, untrodden ground— and the novelty of its 
singular and picturesque costume, as well as 
the splendour incidental to the sway of the In- 
cas and the worship of the sun, rendered this 
drama beyond measure striking and even start- 
ling to the spectators. The story was one of 
deep and tragic interest; and the character 
which Mabel personified was eminently capa- 
ble of displaying her great and varied powers. 
When the curtain rose, the stage represented 
the Temple of the Sun — how gorgeous that 
representation can be made, we who, in these 
days, have witnessed the performance of Pi- 
zarro, can well judge. The altar was in the 
centre of the stag^and before it the nuptials 
of the Inca's daughter were in the act of cele- 
bration. 

Eagerly did the spectators turn their eyes to 
the spot where Mabel stood, and never, per- 
haps, did they alight upon a figure more beau- 
tiful—certainly never upon one at once so fas- 
cinating and so striking. She was, at this 
time, something more than nineteen, and her 
form had ripened v into almost the maturity of 
womanly beauty, while it retained all the fresh- 
ness of earliest youth. She was tall — yet so 
graceful was she? tjiat it was only when she 
would express the" grander movements of the 
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soul that her fall height was discernible. Her 
limbs had the exquisite roundness of outline 
which is necessary to confer that voluptuous- 
ness without which the perfection of female 
beauty cannot exist— while they yet retained 
that degree of lengthiness (if I may be allowed 
the word) which is essential to grace, — the 
grace of motion especially. The peculiarities 
of the Peruvian costume tended to display her 
beauty to its utmost advantage. Her raven 
hair seemed struggling, in its profusion, to 
escape from the rich gems with which it was 
braided and confined — her arm of sculptured 
symmetry was bare almost to the shoulder, 
while the light robe of feathers, which formed 
her dress, gave to fall view her fairy foot and 
the exquisite ankle above it As she stood be- 
fore the altar, her figure was in perfect repose 
—her head drooped upon her breast, and her 
eyes were downcast The agitation natural 
to her real situation befitted also her theatrical 
one ; the confusion of the debutante was not 
unbecoming to the bride. 

A few moments sufficed to convince the 
spectators that, with regard to beauty at least, 
report had not exaggerated. They therefore 
looked with the greater confidence to its reali- 
zation in other respects. Nor were they dis- 
appointed. In the softer scenes in the early 
part of the piece, her tenderness, her gentle- 
ness, her deep devotion to her husband, were 
pictured with such exquisite softness and such 
fond love, that the sternest were melted, the 
most envious admired. The tones of her voice 
were so sweet as she spoke, that it was thought 
singing could add to them no beauty; but 
when she sang, the swelling sound sank so into 
the soul, that it craved for the delight to be 
prolonged, and wished the music never to be 
changed again to speech. 

But it was in the later scenes of the play, 
where the interest deepened, and the distress 
amounted almost to horror, that her full powers 
were needed, and were displayed. Her unre- 
served and almost frantic agony at hearing her 
husband's death and the manner of it, was 
strikingly contrasted by the firm, fixed, con- 
centrated determination of her demeanour in 
the scene in which she gives herself to the 
Spaniard. The ghastly smile which she cast 
upon him, as she placed her hand in his, and 
the effort with which she suppressed the shud- 
der which would have pervaded her at his 
touch, were so perfect inJfkeir illusion as to 
strike the spectators witna chilly dread, as 
they awaited the result with doubt, and almost 
with awe. 

But, at the catastrophe the awe quickened 
into terror — and well it might As the scene 
drew, she was standing near the couch of the 
abhorred Spaniard. Her dress, now changed 
to white, was loose and disordered— her long 
hair streamed down her back, its jet black hue 
in strong relief against it— her lace, her very 
lips, were ashy pale, while her fixed eye gleam- 
ed with the fire of desperation and revenge. 
Her foot was, or seemed to be, naked ; white 



it was as the snow, M and fell to the earth as 
mute," as she stole towards the spot where the 
weapons of the sleeper lay. At every step, 
the excitement of those who looked on grew 
keener and deeper : they felt (as we have all 
felt at some acting) almost as though it were 
their own lives which hung upon the event 
They held their breath as Mabel drew the 
gleaming dagger— they shuddered as she slowly 
pressed her finger to its point and edge, to try 
its temper; and when, casting her eyes to 
heaven as though to appeal to it that the deed 
she did was just, she smote the sleeper to the 
heart, a scream burst from the whole auditory, 
as though they had witnessed a real murder. 
Her own death yet remained. She gazed 
for a few moments on her victim — then raised 
the dagger against herself. But it reeked, and 
was dripping with the Spaniard's blood, and 
from that, even in death, the Peruvian shrank. 
She cast the weapon from her, but in vain she 
sought another, still they were the Spaniard's. 
At length, she seized her floating hair, and, 
dividing it into two parts, twisted it round her 
throat ; thus making it, like the Carthaginian 
women, a patriotic instrument of death, she 
there held it, till the hold seemed uncon- 
sciously to relax, and she fell, without a groan, 
upon her face. 

The applause of the audience had been very 
great at the commencement of the piece; but 
latterly, it had been hushed under the interest 
which the situation and its embodying excited. 
But, after the curtain fell, and a few momenta 
had passed to relieve them from what was op- 
pressive in that interest, their plaudits rang in 
a peal of that full burst of sound, which be- 
speaks so plainly unanimity and ardor of feel- 
ing. Every one must have felt, who has been 
present among a considerable body of people 
at a moment of strong excitation, what an ex- 
traordinary and entrancing effect the simulta- 
neous manifestation of their sentiments exerts 
upon our sympathies. We are literally carried 
away by the force of the currrent, and our own 
sentiments are increased tenfold by their being 
thus reflected back to us from others. What, 
then, must be the power of a burst of the nature 
I have described, upon its object ! It is scarcely 
possible for any draught more intoxicating to be 
proffered to the lip, and Mabel was not ofa tem- 
perament to feel such matters coldly. Yet, even 
this token of success and tribute to her powers 
was barely heeded ; for as Oberfeldt hurried for- 
ward to raise her from the boards, and spoke to 
her a few words of that praise which is at once so 
sweet and so strong from the lips of affection, 
she forgot all else, and, throwing herself upon 
his bosom, wept there; The heart will always 
prove too strong for the vanity, under circum- 
stances calculated to soften and to touch it — 
that is, when the former is worthy of its name. 
And thus it was now. The sweetest ingredient 
in Mabel's triumph was that Oberfeldt witness- 
ed and enjoyed it 

Mabel hurried home ; the bow had been bent 
to its full pitch for several hours, and needed 
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relaxation. The heat, and the lights, and the 
fluctuating waves of faces, ail turned towards 
her, and intent upon her, to say nothing of the 
violent physical fatigue which strong mental 
exertion is sure to cause, had combined to make 
her brain dizzy, and her eyes and temples to 
ache — and she longed for quiet. They reached 
the house of Oberfeldt What a contrast did 
the spacious and calm apartments, and all the 
various luxuries indicative of seclusion and re- 
pose, present to the glare and crowd of the the- 
atre, before the curtain, and the heat, the con- 
finement, the mingled gorgeousness and squa- 
lor, behind it ! There stood the harp to which 
she was accustomed to sing— not to humor the 
capricious taste of the multitude, and to gain 
their heartless applauses — but to pour out the 
music of her own soul in song, and to gratify 
the one whose approbation she valued beyond 
the whole world. On the table lay still open 
a volume of her ordinary studies, untouched 
for some days from the engrossing nature of 
her occupations latterly, but still typical of that 
quiet course of elegant and cultivated life, 
which now, alas ! she had abandoned, or which 
had abandoned her — forever ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

* * * You could witness then 
That I w%s precious in the eyes of men ; 
So, made by them a goddess, and denied 
Respect and notice by the women's pride : 
Here seorn'd, there worshipp'd. * * * 

CRABBt. 

Mabel's career continued. The success of 
her first appearance was but a prelude to a rep- 
utation the most splendid and unrivalled. The 
master-pieces of Racine were produced for the 
purpose of her personating his heroines; and 
the operas of that time were almost too limited 
for the due exhibition of her musical powers. 
She would occasionally introduce into them 
some of those simple ballads, accompanied only 
by her own guitar, which first had charmed 
Oberfeldt, and to which he always recurred 
with fondness and delight in the midst of her 
more elaborate acquirements. She became the 
rage; and those who have witnessed one of 
those sudden bursts of celebrity, which have 
attended successful efforts in our own days, can 
form an idea of all that is included in the term. 

It is not to be supposed that 60 great an al- 
teration in her habits of life had no effect upon 
a character not yet fully developed. On the 
contrary, it operated upon it much. In the first 
place, the necessary firmness and self-posses- 
sion under the public gaze tended to brush 
away the finer particles of perfect delicacy of 
mind, and, to a certain degree, to indurate her 
whole nature. Her mind was altogether of too 
proud and high an order for her to be soiled by 
the corruption she witnessed around her ; but 
the very habit of repelling that (and it was 
much) which she deemed unworthy, undoubt- 
edly had an effect the contrary of adding soft- 
ness, or confiding warmth and tenderness to 



her disposition. She was compelled to hold 
herself aloof, and to look upon approaches with 
suspicion. This certainly contributed to call 
into more frequent action those ingredients of 
bitterness which had never been wholly eradi- 
cated from her temperament The admiration 
she excited was sometimes of a humiliating na- 
ture : her disdain had often in it a mixture ol mor- 
tification, and what can be so painful as this ? 

The first attack of this kind that was carried 
sufficiently far to excite these feelings to an 
outbreak was from the King himself. He found 
that rumor had spoken too feebly rather than 
too loud, concerning her ; and he at once mark- 
ed her as his prey. Extravagantly devoted to 
women, little scrupulous either of who was the 
object, or what were the means of his pursuit ; 
and, above all, a royal wooer, Augustus seldom 
had reason to complain of the cruelty of those 
for whom he sighed : — 

Lightly from fair to fair he flew 
And loved to plead, lament, and sue ;•— 
Suit lightly won, «md short-lived pain ! 
For monarchs seldom sigh in vain ;* 

and, in addition to the advantages he derived 
from his situation, his personal attractions were 
great, and his experience in the " commerce des 
femmes " was unbounded. Without any hesi- 
tation, therefore, and with but little precaution, 
were his advances made to Mabel. 

There could scarcely, indeed, be a finer 
scene for the contemplation of a student of char- 
acter, or for the study of a painter, than the 
scornful and indignant rejection by Mabel, of 
the propositions made to her by Augustus in 
terms very little measured. The flashing of the 
passionate eye, the heaving of the indignant 
breast, the lip of unspeakable scorn and loath- 
ing with which she recoiled from the King's 
touch, were in strong and admirable contrast 
with the expression of his worldly, but hand- 
some, features. Surprise, and a touch of mor- 
tification, and a slight sneer of mingled, or 
rather alternate, incredulity of her high and 
pure motives, and quiet, profligate, contempt 
for them, if they did exist — such were the sen- 
sations which his countenance presented. 

"Moderate a little of your scorn, belle en. 
ragte," said the King ; « I meant not to excite 
such a display of virtuous indignation. Reserve 
it, I pray you, for the stage — such scenes befit 
not real life, and suit not me. For the rest, men 
do say, that that pretty lip hath not always 
thus pouted at simjtar speeches, and that those 
eyes have beamedvpon some, with a softer ex- 
pression. But I conclude these are among the 
wicked slanders of the world ; she who yielded, to 
a subject would scarcely frown upon his prince." 

The bitterness of Mabel's soul at these words 
agitated her frame almost to suffocation. The 
unmanly insult would only have moved her un- 
qualified contempt had it not been for the ago- 
nizing sting of truth which lurked in it. " She 
was Count Oberfeldt's mistress, and as such 
only was she regarded !" — that was the reflec- 
tion the shame of which was wormwood to her. 



* Marmkra. 
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" All her successes, all the praises amounting 
almost to idolatry, which they called forth, all 
sufficed not to make it forgotten for one moment 
that she was the concubine of Count Ober- 
feldt !" Rage and despair maddened her ; and 
if her glance had had the power, as well as 
the brilliancy, of lightning, she would have 
stricken the king into dust where he stood. 
At last, she found words, and she burst into a 
torrent of scorn, and anger, and reviling. The 
rank of the offender was totally forgotten ; his 
offence was too keen and flagrant not to throw 
all else into the shade. « And yet," she con- 
tinued, after recapitulating to him what he had 
done, in the base light in which she viewed it, 
«« you who do this call yourself a prince — you 
are not even a man who can thus insult a de- 
fenceless woman ! You first obtrude upon me, 
with the air of a brutal Turk among his slaves, 
your insolent expressions of admiration, and 
when I spurn them as they merit, you prove 
how justly 1 measured your value — you insult 
my condition ! If there be 'upon earth an ob- 
ject deserving unmingled scorn and detestation, 
it is such a being — if," and her feelings seemed 
to undergo a sudden revulsion, as she added in 
a lower and hollow voice, while the scalding 
tears of shame and degradation sprang from 
her eyes, « if there be one whose wretched and 
desolate state deserves pity, it is such a lost, 
despised, degraded thing as 1 am '." And she 
sank upon a seat, and sobbed aloud. 

Augustus, with all his faults, did not lack 
good nature ; and, though he had spoken harshly 
and insultingly in the moment of irritation at 
the rejection of a suit, of which he thought the 
bare mention would have insured success, yet 
when he perceived how deep as well as real 
the feelings were which he had called forth, and 
how thoroughly he had mistaken the character 
and the mind of the beautiful creature whom 
he saw before him choking with a paroxysm of 
shame and anger, his heart smote him keenly 
for what he had done ; and, with a manner as 
respectful as it had previously been offensive, 
he endeavoured to soothe and calm her. 

With the restoration of her composure, her 
self-possession also returned. She saw at once 
that the king spoke from his heart in the ex- 
pressions of regret and self-reproach, as well 
as in the entreaties for pardon, which he used ; 
he had taken her hand in the eagerness of his 
expostulations ; she rose and withdrew it, but 
this time with calmness a^nd dignity. "It is 
enough, sire," she said, " it is not for one in 
my position to hear such language from your 
majesty. I can have no pardon to grant, where 
he who solicits it is so far removed above the 
ties and claims of society." So saying, she 
bowed and quitted the room. 

Mabel never mentioned this occurrence to 
the Count. She reflected that it must grieve 
him and render him indignant, without any 
possibility existing of his finding vent for either 
feeling: and, moreover, she shrank, with in- 
expressible repugnance, from informing him 
that she had been thus insulted. Nay, she 



could scarcely bear the consciousness which 
revealed it to herself. But though she was 
never exposed to a repetition of what had pass- 
ed, yet its effect upon her was strong and last- 
ing. It was the first time that the general es- 
timation of her condition had been absolutely 
brought home to her. It is true, vague suspi- 
cions, and passing pangs of shame, had from 
time to time shot across her mind ; but she had 
always resisted such sensations, and driven 
them forcibly away. They were too galling 
for her to allow herself to dwell on their pos- 
sibility. But now, it was in vain to resist the 
conviction any longer. Not only the overtures 
of Augustus in themselves, but still more the 
manner, confident and undoubting, in which 
they had been made, carried the certainty of 
her shame into her inmost heart. And, oh 
God! to so proud a spirit, what was it; what 
must it be ! 

The effect of Mabel's appearance upon the 
stage worked also upon Oberfeldt. That she 
whom he loved; she who had so long been 
the cherished friend of his privacy; the pre- 
cious object seen and valued by him alone; 
that she should be exposed to the general gaze 
was to him a most galling reflection. And, 
such is the selfish and monopolizing spirit by 
which men are actuated as regards women, 
that, although her conduct was such as not 
only he could not but approve, but even was 
compelled to admire ; so firm, and at the same 
time so graceful was the manner in which she 
preserved around her, inviolate, a circle which 
no one dared to penetrate ; yet for the one un- 
avoidable circumstance of public exposure — a 
circumstance inseparably interwoven with the 
very situation in which he himself had placed 
her — he felt towards her a degree of displea- 
sure which occasionally amounted to a senti- 
ment nearly approaching anger. 

Again ; there was another change of feeling 
wrought by Mabel's appearance in public, 
which as, however perverted it might be, it was 
still a matter of sentiment, contributed, per- 
haps more than any thing else, to change and 
weaken the Count's feelings towards her. She 
was now an actress; she was now in the posi- 
tion so common in occurrence, and so low in 
consideration, of an actress under the protec- 
tion of a nobleman. All the romance of their 
connexion was gone at once; and to a mind 
like Oberfeldt's this involved much. All the 
peculiar but indescribable charm of their for- 
mer relative position ; the slight mystery and 
the real singularity, of the origin of their "inter- 
course ; the reflection that a wild and unculti- 
vated Bohemian, gifted by nature with quali- 
ties of heart and powers of mind of the rarest 
order, was through his means formed into that 
superior being which such gifts were qualified 
to make; that, while the world either sneered 
or wondered, he alone knew £he value of the 
object upon which he lavished so much anxiety 
and care, and was repaid by the young, fresh, 
and impetuous affections of one of the most ar- 
dent hearts that ever throbbed to the impulses 
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of human passion ; these things were now all 
destroyed : the charm was broken, the mystery 
solved, the romance vulgarized. 

These changes could not long remain un- 
perceived by Mabel. (Sometimes, at moments 
when her heart expanded towards him with all 
the unreserve of fondness, a cloud would pass 
over his brow, a chilliness would pervade his 
manner, which struck her to the soul. At first, 
she attributed such passing symptoms— for they 
were rare — to accident, to pre-occupation, to 
fatigue, to sickness ; to anything but diminish- 
ed affection. "I am a self-tormenter," she 
would mentally exclaim, " I am giving import- 
ance to the merest trifles, to absolute nothings ; 
it is I who deserve reproach for entertaining the 
shadow of a doubt for a moment" But soon 
again some expression of impatience, some cold- 
ness or irritation of demeanour, which in hap- 
pier days had never been, cast anew, across her 
mind, the agonizing idea that she saw but too 
truly; that he was changed in fact ! But how? 
but why? What had occurred to alter the 
sentiments but lately so warm and fond? Of 
the ordinary effects of satiety, Mabel obviously 
could have no knowledge ; and, moreover, if 
she had, they would not have been attributable 
in this case ; for in temperaments and instances 
where they supervene, they do so sooner. Of 
the truth she likewise could have no idea. 
How, indeed, was it possible for a woman who 
loved, to conceive the degree of selfishness 
and injustice which it is possible for man's love 
to reach? 

She soon, however, became too certainly as- 
sured that his feelings towards her were im- 
paired. It would be vain to attempt to paint 
the revolution which this conviction occasioned 
in hers. Mortification, self-abasement, despair, 
violent indignation, bitter sense of wrong; all 
these alternately raged within her heart; and 
in their turn were superseded by bursts of old 
affection, of unextinguished love. It was now 
that the shame, and misery, and remorse, inci- 
dental to her fallen state, came upon her in 
their real force. She felt, what all women in 
her unhappy condition must at some time feel, 
that by surrendering her virtue she had deliv- 
ered herself up, bound and defenceless, to her 
lover's mercy ; like the hair of Samson, in that 
lay her strength ; in losing it she lost all. 

One night that she was to act, Oberfeldt ex- 
cused himself from attending her to the thea- 
tre, alleging an engagement that was indispen- 
sable. "Baron Lindenheim," he said, "was 
one of myfather's oldest friends. He has lately 
come to Dresden, and, often as he asked me to 
his house, 1 have never been thither. I meet 
him and his family constantly at the palace, 
and he has pressed me so much to go with him 
to-day that I can no longer refuse. You can 
go to the theatre in your chair, and I will come 
to your room, before the play is over, to bring 
you home." 

It was the first time that the Count had ever 
omitted to go with her to the theatre, and to 
remain there during the whole performance. 



The change cut Mabel to the sou! "Alas !" 
she said to herself, « the time has not long gone 
by when he would as soon have trusted me in 
a lazar-house of the plague, as in that house 
alone. Is this confidence! or is it indifference? 
Oh, God! the answer is but too plain!"— the 
blood rushed to her cheek— the scalding tears 
sprang to her eyes— her emotions almost burst 
forth— but she suppressed them— I might al- 
most use the term she swallowed them ; for the 
expression is scarcely a metaphor. Who has 
not felt that convulsive gulf, with which we 
overcome the choking sensation arising from a 
violent and sudden emotion? Happy is he 
who can say he knows it not ! 

The colour faded from her cheek as rapidly 
as it had gathered there, as she answered, in a 
voice, low indeed, but firm,— "As you please." 
The Count said nothing more, but went to his 
engagement. 

Mabel was, that night, to act Phedre ; and 
never had her own spirit been so much in uni- 
son with that of the fiery Cretan. 

The deep red, burning in the centre of the 
cheek— the almost consuming fire flashing from 
the eyes— the bursts of alternate tenderness 
and rage which the embodying of this splendid 
portraiture called forth, were attributed by the 
spectators to the perfection of Art. Alas! they 
were the effects of the intensity of the imper- 
fections of Nature. It was remarked with sur- 
prise that Oberfeldt did not accompany her; 
and Mabel had to endure the repeated inquiries 
of those who accosted her, as to where he was. 
There are, perhaps, fewer of the minor annoy- 
ances of life more galling and vexatious than 
having to listen to, and to answer, the careless 
questions of indifferent inquirers, on a subject 
which is torturing our own soul to madness. 
Mabel, at last, was fretted "to the top of her 
heart"— and, making some brusque answer to 
the person who spoke, she broke from him, and 
went and shut herself up in her own room, till 
it was time for her to re-appear upon the stage. 

When she did, the first thing she beheld was 
Oberfeldt seated in a box near the stage, be- 
tween an elderly man, whom Mabel concluded 
to be the Baron Lindenheim, and a young lady, 
who appeared to be his daughter. As she en- 
tered, which she did with rapidity, she beheld 
Oberfeldt speaking to this young person, with 
an expression upon his countenance, which she, 
alas ! had seen but too often not to recognise 
in a moment With her, 



- to be onee in doubt, 



Wfti once to be resolved ; 

She instantly attributed to the Baron's daughter 
the anxiety to visit him which Oberfeldt had 
that day manifested ; she gave to him the full 
maturity of intentions of which, as yet, perhaps, 
he scarcely possessed the germ — she saw in 
the lady at his side, his future wife ! It takes 
some time to note down, even thus briefly and 
imperfectly, the sensations which came in ono 
instant to a climax in the breast of Mabel 
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She turned deadly pale, and would have fallen 
to the ground had she not seized the arm of the 
actress who was playing GBnone, to support 
herself— while a low and half-suppressed groan 
struggled from her lips. The audience mis- 
took her agitation for a delusion of the scene— 
and a long and loud peal of applause gave her 
time, by a desperate effort, to recover herself: 
—she did so, and went on with her part 

The moment Mabel appeared upon the stage, 
Oberfeldt's apparent attention to the baroness 
ceased. But Mabel had beheld that expres- 
sion, which nothing could make her forget or 
mistake : it was enough. She proceeded with 
the tragedy,— her mind was in but little, and, 
for her, she played feebly. But at length, as 
she approached that part of the piece, in which 
Phedre discovers the attachment of Hippolyte 
to Aricie, the sentiments became too nearly 
akin to her own, for her not to deliver them 
with an energy almost terriffic. Her anima- 
tion returned— her cheek again burned, her 
eye again blazed, with the influence of tumul- 
tuous passion. The " winged words" of the 
poet spoke, with slight exception, her own feel- 
ings. Excepting those expressions which al- 
lude to the peculiar nature of the passion of 
Phedre for Hippolyte, the following passage 
exactly portrays her feelings at that moment— 
what must their bitterness have been? 



-Ah douleur non encore eprouvee ! 



A quel nouveau tour men tie me suis reserree 

** * * ♦ * * 

lis s'aiment ! par quel charme ont-il* trorap mesyeux 1 
Comment ge Bont-ils tub 1 depuis quand 1 dans quels lienx ? 

Les a-t-oa vus souvent se parler, se ohercher 1 

Dans le fond des forets allaient-ils se oacher 1 

Holas ! ils se voyaient avec pleine licence; 

Le ciel de leur soupira approuvait 1'inoocence. 

lis suivaient, sans remords, leur penchant amoureux; 

Tous les jours se levaient elairs et sereins pour eux. 

Et moi, triste rebut de la nature entiere, 

Je me cachais du jour, je fuyais la lumiere— • 

—These, these, were the very reflections which 
stung her to the quick ;— no bar intervened be- 
tween their affections — no stigma of blood, no 
brand of guilt was stamped upon her happy ri- 
val:— 

Et moi, triste rebut de la nature entiere ! 

The expression was prophetic !— it was the 
very feeling, they were almost the very words, 
with which she had so often lamented her own 
ill-fortune; but the bitterness of immediate 
contrast had been absent from her till now. 

And still her cup of mortification was not 
full When Oberfeldt, at the e»d of the play, 
came behind the scenes, it was not, as he had 
promised, to conduct her home, but to excuse 
himself from so doing. "I am going to sup 
with the Baron Lindenheim," he said, " 1 have 
found it impossible to avoid it — your chair is 
waiting-^-I will see you into it" Mabel raised 
her large eyes upon his face with a steady 
gaze— in the expression of that gaze there 
mingled disbelief, scorn, anger, despair. She 
gave him her hand, and passed onward without 



speaking. Oberfeldt observed her glance, and 
what it conveyed to his mind strongly influenced 
his future conduct 



CHAPTER X. 

She stood a moment, as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonized^ and full 

Of inspiration, gathered from distress, 

When all the heart-strings, like wild horses, pull 

The heart asunder. 

Byboh. 

When Mabel reached home, she strove to 
calm the storm of feelings and thoughts which 
raged within her, that she might extract from 
them some principle of action, whereby to regu- 
late her course. The whole mystery which 
overhung Oberfeldt's change of conduct was, 
to her apprehension, cleared at once. Having 
no conception of its original causes, she had 
mistaken one of their effects to be itself the 
sole cause. "He had," she reasoned, "be- 
come attached to a person in his own situation 
of life— he purposed to marry her — she was for- 
gotten — abandoned !" And Mabel was a wo- 
man, young, beautiful, gifted, eminently proud 
— what must such a one feel at dereliction ? 

" But I "—this reflection ever occurred to her 
— "but I am a poor destitute Bohemian— I 
have been his toy — a petted and pampered one, 
it is true— but still his toy. I have no claim* 
upon his serious thoughts— no hold upon his 
real affections — 1 am a Bohemian ! — a defence- 
less, wandering, stigmatized, abject outcast! 
Gracious God ! and can such be the feelings of 
the man whom I have loved — of the man to 
whom I have given up my whole being — to 
whom I have sacrificed my good name, and 
more, more a hundredfold—my self-respect? 
Can it be possible, that the trebly-accursed 
prejudice of blood can thus dry up in him all 
generous and natural feeling ? And can it be, 
that all that affection which I have seen him 
display was thus founded upon sand 1 Was I 
then "—and her brow gathered, and her eyes 
darkened, as the supposition crossed her 
thoughts- "was I, then, but the plaything of 
his unoccupied mind — the miserable, bought, 
object of gratification to his senses, whom he 
always meant to cast aside, as some thing tri- 
vial and vile, when the maturity of life opened 
upon him 1 Was it really thus 1 Could I be- 
lieve this in very deed "—her lip, though she 
spoke not, quivered with the bare thought— 
" by the living God in heaven— by the eternal 
fiend in hell— my hate should be like my love, 
immeasurable— my vengeance like my wrongs, 
unparalleled ! What ! — and does he think that, 
because he took me from poverty and toil, and 
lodged me in a palace, and bedecked me with 
these jewels "—looking upon the costly brace- 
lets which glittered on her arms— "does he 
think he may treat me like his horse, or his 
hound, whom he pampers for his service, and 
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casts off when his fancy tires of them 1 Does 
he count the feelings of the human heart for 
nothing 1 la the devotion of my whole soul to 
him nothing 1 Is the disgrace of my whole life 
nothing] is the stabbing of every affection 
to the quick— Oh, God! is that nothing]"— 
and suffering once more got the mastery over 
indignation—she sobbed almost to choking. 

"But he shall not see me thus!" she ex- 
claimed, through her tears, after a pause ; " he 
shall see in me no grief, though my heart burst 
How shall I act ? Sleep by his side after what 
I have seen 1— my soul shrinks from it. And 
yet, unless I break out into womanly upbraid- 
ing, what can I d j ?— Oh, God ! I am most 
wretched !" 

An hour rolled away, and still Mabel lay on 
the couch upon which ehe had thrown herself 
on her entrance, and still Oberfeldt did not re- 
turn. At last, she sprang up—" I must decide 
quickly— it is past midnight — he will soon be 
home. Home ! alas ! — how he loved it once !" 
— and her eyes wandering round the room, rest- 
ing, in turn, upon all those objects which form, 
as it were, the features that constitute the phy- 
siognomy of an apartment we constantly in- 
habit — "my harp!" — and she brushed her fin- 
gers across the strings — " how he used to hang 
over it in delight as I sang to him ! 

( Music is always sweet, but, oh ! 
When lov'd lips sing — ' 

Alas ! they are loved no longer — I have now 
no power to touch his heart — it is estranged 
from me forever ! 

" I never shall look like this again," she add- 
ed, advancing towards a picture of herself, in 
which she was represented singing to the gui- 
tar, with an expression of happy fondness on 
her face, which, she well recollected, had been 
called forth by her gaze, being fixed on Ober- 
feldt — " I shall never again feel as 1 did then 
— I shall be happy no more ! Yes ! I then 
was happy ! The shame of my condition I 
then thought of but little — its delights cast it 
into the shade — Alas ! I am punished for it 
now ! And yet, my lot should not have been 
what it is — I might, I ought, to have been 
happy — for 1 feel that I could be so to a degree 
almost too great for this world — I feel it by 

the very depth of my present misery ! But " 

— and she roused herself — "I must decide 

oh, no ! I cannot, I cannot do anything to-night 
— My throat burns, and my head throbs as ' 
though it would burst — I will feign sleep. 
Feign 1 how I despise dissimulation ! — but the 
guilty and the miserable cannot avoid even that 
which they contemn and loath !" 

The softer turn which her feelings had taken 
wrought upon her thus. When the fierceness, 
which was the stimulus necessary to the scene 
she meditated, had faded away, her depression 
drove her to seek repose, or at the least, silence 
and quiet 

She feigned sleep at Oberfeldt's return ; but 
sleep came not near her for many hours. At 
length, towards morning, nature sank under its 



exhaustion, and she slept long and heavi'y. 
When she awoke, Oberfeldt was gone. He, too, 
had thought as deeply, (in other respects how 
differently !) concerning the position in which 
they stood toward each other ; and he deter, 
mined to bring matters to a crisis at once. He, 
too, had read the expression of Mabel's glance 
the night before ; and in it he beheld both that 
she had discovered his present feelings, and 
what hers were in consequence. He knew her 
too well to suppose that she would brood long 
upon them in silence, and he determined to 
avoid the explosion. There was, likewise, a 
certain degree of truth in the belief of Mabel 
that he had formed some idea of making the 
young Baroness Lindenheim his wife. She was 
young, she was handsome, she was amiable ; 
her birth was distinguished, her fortune was 
considerable ; in every respect she was a suit- 
able match. "A suitable match!" alas! how 
much misery and how much crime have sprung 
from those words ! They are held to be a sub- 
stitute for all the charities which belong to a 
union of affection ; mutual confidence, mutual 
love. A marriage founded upon such a basis 
may indeed be coldly fortunate in its issues ; 
but it may, and often does, lead to deep guilt 
and utter misery; it never can possess that 
high and holy happiness which springs from a 
marriage of love ! 

But Oberfeldt thought not of these things. 
Passion he did not feel for the Baron's daugh- 
ter ; but he admired her ; he respected her ; 
she was the daughter of her father's friend ; 
she was «« a suitable match." He had already 
formed his final plans, and he did not delay put- 
ting them into execution. He determined to 
avoid a personal explanation with Mabel ; and, 
in order to do so, he purposed going to Ober- 
feldt, whither he had engaged Baron Linden- 
heim and his daughter to accompany him. Ac- 
cordingly, he returned home in the afternoon, 
and informed Mabel that he was obliged, by 
business, to go to Oberfeldt for a few days ; 
and that, for so short a time, it was not worth 
while for her to go with him. She was pleased 
at the information ; for it gave her time to ar- 
range her thoughts, and determine upon her 
line of action. She little imagined that, at 
that moment, the Count had decided it for her. 

The time came for them to part. Let me do 
Oberfeldt justice. Spoiled as he was by the 
world, hardened as was his mind by the preju- 
dices of rank, selfish as his conduct had been 
towards Mabel, and cruel and treacherous as it 
at that moment was, still the tenderer and more 
passionate feelings of nature were not all dead 
within him— the idea of parting from her for 
ever shook his soul to its centre. The thought 
came over him of all that 6he had been to him ; 
of the many days of happiness they had passed 
together ; of the endearments by which their 
love had spoken to each other ! 

" God bless you, Mabel !" he said, as he 
stretched out his hand to her, and, drawing her 
towards him, folded her to his heart, "God 
Almighty bless you !" he could not add, though 
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he strove, « I shall soon return." Mabel, at 
that moment, for the first time, allowed herself 
to doubt the reality of all she had felt ; it 
seemed to her like a horrid dream, that still 
clung to the mind after waking. At all events, 
she would not think of it then. Oberfeldt's 
manner was what it had been in his fondest and 
kindest days. Oh ! if she could have read his 
heart, and seen the cause I «« Good-bye, dear 
Adrian," she murmured, u God bless you ; do 
not be long away !" - 

lie answered not ; but, straining her closely 
to his bosom in a long embrace, and pressing a 
passionate kiss upon her lips, he tore himself 
from her, and rushed out of the room. 

It was thus they parted. 

Mabel sat herself down sadly, when he was 
gone. « And can it be V she thought, « can 
it be that he has ceased to love 1 No ! he can- 
not be such a hypocrite. If true affection did 
not speak in his voice, there is no truth in na- 
ture. Something of which I am ignorant must 
have been hanging upon his mind ; and I have 
mistaken absence and pre-occupation for cold- 
ness and slight." But, at that moment, the 
manner in which she had seen him look upon 
the Baroness Lindenheim shot across her me- 
mory, like the sting of an adder ; and she again 
doubted. " But no — " she resumed, "1 must 
have been in error; love never existed in a 
human bosom, if it did not in his but now !" 

And she was right : but, alas ! how sadly, 
how miserably right ! It was the act of leaving 
her forever that had called his expiring affection 
into new existence. At that moment he did, 
indeed, love her as he had done of old ; but it 
was at that moment only. 

The Count had been but a few days at Ober- 
feidt, before he was the accepted suitor of Ba- 
ron Lindenheim's daughter. She was a person 
mild, amiable, and somewhat cold, whose sub- 
mission to her father's will would have induced 
her to accede readily to matches of a very dif- 
ferent nature from that with Count Oberfeldt ; 
and who, therefore, esteemed herself highly 
fortunate in the chance which had allotted to 
her one in every way so calculated to please. 

No sooner was this arranged, than the Count 
bent his mind to effect his separation from Ma- 
bel. He had already determined how to act, 
and he now proceeded to put his resolution into 
practice. He wrote to her the following let- 
ter : — 

44 1 scarcely know in what manner to make 
known to you that which I must communicate; 
but, as it is inevitable, perhaps, the most direct 
and simple way is the best We have parted to 
meet no more. The painful surprise with which 
you will read these words, cannot exceed the 
pain with which I write them ; it certainly can- 
not equal that by which I have been agitated 
during the time that has been necessary to 
bring myself to this. It is due both to you and 
to myself, to explain to you the motives by 
which I have been actuated : read them, I be- 
seech you, calmly ; judge me, I entreat of you, 
fairly, kindly. 



" That I have loved you, Mabel, with a love 
far surpassing all the affections of my life 
united, it is, I am sure, needless for me to as- 
sert The experience of daily intercourse must 
have proved it to you undeniably. That I love 
you, now that I am bidding you an eternal fare- 
well, as fondly as ever, may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but it is not the less true. It is no dimi- 
nution of my affection for you : it is no lessen- 
ing of my esteem, which occasions our separa- 
tion. Jt arises from causes wholly unconnected 
with yourself; from causes which, however I 
may lament, nay, however I may detest them, I 
cannot shun : it is my fate, not my will, that 
guides me. It is necessary that I should marry : 
the honours of my name must be continued; I 
cannot allow the loug line of our house to de- 
termine in my person. It is a duty upon which 
I have wilfully shut my eyes : but which has 
knocked at my conscience till I can no longer 
deny it admittance. Sore, indeed, have been 
the struggles which this reflection, growing 
stronger with the lapse of time, has cost me. 
I ought, you may say, to have considered this 
before our connexion commenced. But passion 
hears not reason ; and, moreover, as you cannot 
but remember, the circumstances under which 
it was formed were of a nature so sudden and 
overpowering, that there was no room or time 
for foresight ; even if I had been as much ac- 
customed to the discipline of looking to the 
future, as I was the reverse. But, even early 
in our intercourse, this reflection has risen 
across my mind, and dashed with bitter some of 
our sweetest hours. Still I always drove it from 
my thoughts, as an evil which, though ulti- 
mately inevitable, ought not to be tasted before 
its time — but be thrown back, as much as pos- 
sible, wholly upon the period when it must 
come. 

" At last, it has come. It had for several 
years, before his death, been the nearest wish 
of my father's heart, that I should marry the 
daughter of his oldest and best friend, the Ba- 
ron Lindenheim. That lady is now about to 
become my wife. Filial duty, and the claims 
of my blood and rank, here unite to guide me 
to one course ; they are too sacred to be re- 
sisted. 

" Thus, then, dearest Mabel, our intercourse 
must have an end. I could not bring myself to 
encounter the pain of a personal farewell; I 
shrank from making thid communication to 
yourself. I felt the trial would be more than 
I could bear; I could not even answer that I 
should have resolution to fulfil my purpose. 
My anxiety for your well-doing ; my interest in 
your fate : will remain unceasing and extreme. 
Would, oh ! would to God ! that the restraints 
of my condition in society could be given to the 
winds; and that I could continue, as I have 
done, myself to guide, to cherish and protect 
you ! The days that we have passed together 
will ever be the dearest remembrances of my 
life ; in misfortune and in gloom, my heart will 
turn to them as to a season of bright happiness 
and peace such as it is given to few to know, 
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and which once to have known if in itself a 
blessing. What, then, most I feel at now my. 
self cutting the thread of that dear life! at 
thus myself pronouncing the sentence 'We 
must part' Oh, Mabel! my heart bleeds 
when I think that I shall see you no more ; that 
I shall never again gaze on your beautiful face, 
nor behold your eyes beaming upon me with 
affection! And doubly, doubly, do I suffer 
when I reflect upon what you must suffer; 
when I consider that it is I who give you pain ! 
But it is vain to write thus; it must be; 
what avails it to struggle againt fate? 

M And now, Mabel, dearest, dearest Mabel, I 
must pronounce the dreaded word « Farewell!* 
that God Almighty may pour every blessing 
upon your beloved head is my most earnest 
prayer." 

If this letter had reached Mabel on the day 
which preceded Oberfeldt's departure from 
Dresden, it would have been only a confirma- 
tion of an evil, great indeed, yet still expected. 
But since he had left her, she had been buoying 
herself up with new hopes. His manner, at 
their parting, had tended to revive her confi- 
dence in his affection ; and, if doubts, still, oc- 
casionally, shot across her mind, assuredly 
they did not give to it its predominant tone and 
colour. What, then, must have been the blow 
which Oberfeldt's letter now save to her! 

« Thus, then, it was he loved me !" she 
would exclaim; "from the first, and through- 
out, the thought that he would thus cast me 
off was never absent from his mind. The base, 
cold, heartless villain! while he was draw- 
ing forth, and instigating and heightening, 
alf the strongest and most ardent passions of 
my soul, it was merely to pamper his leisure ! 
he never, for one instant, lost sight of the con- 
temptible consideration of his paltry rank ; and 
my feelings and affections, the purity of my 
person, the peace of my mind, the happiness of 
my whole life, were to be offered up as a 
scarce- worthy sacrifice upon its shrine ! The 
very worm, when it is trampled upon, will turn, 
but he will not find me stingless. «Evil,' he 
said, • be my lot when I betray my faith to you !' 
Evil, indeed, shall it be ! The shaft that he has 
stricken home to my heart shall return to his, 
poisoned. 'Judge me fairly'— I will, be as- 
sured. «Judge me kindly,' — the two can 
scarcely be: 'the honours of my name must be 
continued,' ay «the honours!' that is the word. 
To them have I been immolated; it shall go 
hard, but I will trample on them yet! «It is 
my anxious desire you should possess affluence' 
—Ha! ha! ha!" and she laughed convulsively. 
u He thinks to pay me for my heart, life and 
soul ; to pay me ! he gives the harlot her hire ; 
he pays me for myself. And this man I have 
loved! No— no — this man I never loved; I 
loved the semblance; the reality I never knew 
till now ; and I loathe it" 

Her determination was Boon taken ; she thus 
communicated it to Oberfeldt 

«It was needless for you to be at the pains 



which your letter must have cost you. If you 
had merely said, 'I am about to be married, 
and I therefore thrust you from my doors,' it 
would have saved you much uneasiness, equi- 
vocation, and falsehood, as well as the exposure 
of a long continued tissue of selfishness and 
hypocrisy, which 1 would not believe of the 
most contemptible of mankind, on any evidence 
less than his own assertion. It is impossible 
for a low-born peasant, such as I am, not to 
bow with unspeakable humility and submission 
before the claims of that rank which you ven- 
erate sufficiently to sacrifice to it your own ho- 
nour, humanity and truth, and the feelings and 
happiness of one who had the folly to trust in 
their existence. To your bride, I wish all the 
happiness she cannot fail to derive from be- 
coming the wife of a villain ; for yourself, I hope 
that all the good you merit may befall you, and 
I trust to witness some of it I quit your house ; 
its roof shall never shelter me again. Your 
alms you will receive with this; f despise the 
gift; I spit at the giver. 

« Mabel." 



CHAPTER XL 

Sh* hath tongs for man or woman. 

SHAxirSAaB. 

Mabel hesitated much as to whither she 
should bend her steps. The first and the last, 
the one object of her mind, was revenge upon 
Oberfeldt ; and she was resolved that it should 
be a revenge such as the world had never seen 
— deep, dreadful, striking upon the tenderest 
part, retributive in its character, and working 
upon the very causes of the injury she had her- 
self endured. She was strongly desirous that 
the Count should entirely lose sight of her; 
and this, with other considerations, determined 
her upon leaving Germany altogether. 

It was to Italy, at last, she went France 
which, in the first instance, had suggested it- 
self to her, she conceived to be (morally) too 
near to Dresden. Oberfeldt had numberless 
connexions at Paris, and it was not at all im- 
possible that he should return thither, Mabel, 
therefore, chose Italy. 

Mabel went straight to Naples. Her object 
was professional employment, and there she 
knew she should find it She did so. Her beau- 
ty, made more noble and commanding if it was 
less brilliant and varied, by the suffering she 
had undergone ; her voice now matured to full 
perfection; her unrivalled dramatic powers, 
more energetic and forcible than ever, ail com* 
bined to ensure her success, and to render it 
decided and triumphant As her great desire 
was to conceal her very existence from Ober- 
feldt's knowledge, on her appearance at Naples 
she adopted an Italian name. She was now 
known as the Signora Zerlini ; and when the 
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fame of this surpassing actress and singer 
spread abroad in Europe, Oberfeldt little thought 
that he was listening to the praises of his own 
Bohemian. 

The Count had married immediately after 
Mabel's departure from Dresden ; and he had 
one child — a daughter. Ardently, deeply, did 
he long for a son to inherit and continue his 
name ; but none was granted to his wishes. 
The Countess Oberfeldt had no second child. 
Adrian almost thought that Mabel's curse was 
upon him, and that the passion to which he 
had sacrificed her was fated not to be gratified. 
His disappointment, however, with reference 
to the sex of his child, had not upon him the 
effect which that circumstance frequently pro- 
duces. So far from slighting his daughter, he 
held her in the fondest affection ; and as time 
rolled on without his hopes of an heir being 
fulfilled, he became more and more ardently 
attached to that solitary shoot of his noble tree. 
He lavished upon her all the accumulated pa- 
rental feelings of his nature. 

On the day that she was three years old, a 
fete was given in the park, at Oberfeldt, to 
celebrate it. All the usual festivities of baro- 
nial grandeur were practised on the occasion. 
Oxen were roasted whole ; wine and swartz-bier 
flowed in rivers ; the gates were thrown open ; 
all comers were welcomed; the old woods 
rang with the revelry. It so happened that 
the marquee in which the Count's own party 
assembled, was pitched close to " Mabel's bow- 
er." This spot was, indeed, the most beauti- 
ful in the whole domain ; and the Countess, ig- 
norant, of course, of any such associations at- 
taching to it, had chosen it as the scene of the 
birth-day fete. Many were the games, athletic 
and of skill, which the peasantry exhibited be- 
fore the Countess' tent, on that day. There 
was archery, there was wrestling, there was 
dancing ;— and the little Clara, in all the infan- 
tine beauty of blue eyes and flaxen hair, and 
rosy cheeks, and all the infantine joyousness of 
spirits excited by novelty, kept running to and 
fro among the archers and dancers — now join- 
ing, jumping in the dance, now screaming with 
the very excess of her delight, and now running 
back to leap upon her father's knees, and display 
to him the fruit or the flower some peasant had 
given her, or to relate in her sweet broken ac- 
cents, to her mother, the events of her last sally. 

Towards the fall of the day there was, of a 
sudden, a bustle in the crowd ; and then a circle 
was formed, and into it sprang a party of six 
dancers, such as had not exhibited before. 
They were Bohemians. They consisted of three 
men and three women, all clad in the curious 
and picturesque costume of the Cyganis, or 
Hungarian gipsies; each held a tambourine, 
with which they accompanied their movements ; 
and they began a dance which though occa- 
sionally grotesque, still afforded great display 
of agility and grace. 

Oberfeldt's heart smote him. The phrase is 
a hackneyed one; but those who know how 
the heart can smite, will not deem it of light 



import He longed to order the Bohemians 
away ; but there is no reason which he could 
give for so doing; the exhibition seemed to 
please his party ; and the Countess especially 
bestowed loud praises on the performance. As 
for little Clara, she was beside herself with de- 
light She could not be restrained within the 
tent ; but, running into the midst of the dan- 
cers, would have impeded their movements, 
had not one of them, a girl of about nineteen 
or twenty, snatched her up with an arm far 
stronger than its apparent slendemess would 
indicate; and, dancing one turn with her so 
upheld, brought her and placed her at her 
mother's side. This feat called forth great ap- 
plause, and the young Bohemian gracefully 
bowing her head in acknowledgment, sprang 
back to her place in the dance. 

Oberfeldt could scarcely contain himself. 
Far different, indeed, was this girl from what 
Mabel had been when he first beheld her ; yet 
he could not fail to recall her vividly to his 
mind; and never did that image cross it but 
feelings of self-reproach, regret, and remorse, 
followed in its tram. 

This girl evidently filled, in her troop, the 
same post as that from which the Count had 
rescued Mabel : immeasurably inferior, indeed, 
to her— -but still she surpassed much those 
whom she accompanied. The dance over, she 
stood forward to sing. Oberfeldt started and 
turned pale, when his eye lighted upon her. 
It was the close of May ; and she had gathered 
from Mabel's thorn a branch of the blossoms, 
and had twisted it into a chaplet, which she 
had placed upon her black hair, resembling 
exactly in form and fashion that with which 
he had crowned Mabel, « Fleur d'Epine," here 
in her own bower. This may appear trivial ; 
but " trifles light as air" are strong in the re- 
collections of love. 

The Bohemian advanced alone ; she had still 
her tambourine in her hand — and striking it, 
and jingling its bells high in the air, she burst 
into the following song : 

FlowVin* chaplets bind mr hair — 

Natures blossoms wreathe them— 
Gems and gold might shine more fair, 

But there it guile beneath them ! 
Oh ! from the bonny May-thorn bough 

A lesson you may borrow— 
Iti flow'rs are sweet and blooming now— 

But dead and dry to-morrow. 

I law the maiden bright and brave, 

Her lover rode beside her ; 
But now she has the unknown grave 

And the nameless stono to hide her! 
Oh ! from the bonny May-thorn bough 

This lesson you may borrow : 
Its flow'rs so sweet and blooming now 

Will all be dead to-morrow ! 

Oaths are but words, and words but Math, 
* How strong soe'er you make the*— 
And fickleness as well as death 

Perhaps may chance to bres* them ! 
Then from the bonny May-Uorn bough, 

Maidens, this lesson borrow — 
That flow'rs so sweet an' blooming now 

Will all be dead to-morrow ! 

The Count shrank at this song. Trivial as 
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was its burthen, and vague and general as it 
was altogether,— -still there was something in 
it which, coming from the lips of a Bohemian, 
struck hcjae. "Is it possible," he thought, 
" is it possible that this girl can have any pe- 
culiar application for her verses. Can Mabel, 
then, be dead 1 has she indeed « the nameless 
stone to hide her ;' and is this girl come hither 
to tell me so? And yet, it cannot be. Her 
own race are the last persons with whom Ma- 
bel would have communed, far less in whom 
she would have reposed confidence. She al- 
ways shunned them ; and assuredly she would 
not again have sought them out Yet there 
are line3 in that ballad I cannot shake from 
my mind so easily ; and the garland, too ? how 
all this cuts me to the heart! Poor, poor 
Mabel ! 

" Whence comes your tribe, my pretty lass ?" 
said Oberfeldt, as he gave the singer a piece 
of money. 

" From Hungary, my Lord ;" she answered, 

" And where did you learn that song, which 
you have just now sung so sweetly V 

" Oh ! it is an old thing, my Lord, that has 
been handed down in our tribe for many gene- 
rations; and our maidens always sing it at 
May-tide, in honour of the haw-thorn bough, 
and to bid young girts beware," she added, 
smiling archly, " of flattering tongues, in that 
month which is called the moon of love, my 
Lord." 

•' You seem learned in these matters," said 
Oberfeldt, smiling in his turn, and adding to 
his gift, as he turned away. " It was but ac- 
cident !" he said to himself; "but thus it is that 
* conscience doth make cowards of us all.' " 

The dance now again became more general ; 
and the incident of the Bohemians passed 
away from the minds of all, except Oberfeldt, 
in whom they had awakened so painful a train 
of feeling. But they were speedily recalled to 
attention, in a manner equally surprising and 
shocking. As the evening began to close in, 
the Countess' party assembled to retire to the 
Castle. But little Clara did not return to the 
tent " That little mischievous elf," said the 
Countess, her smile of fondness contradicting 
the reproach of her words, "is always playing 
the truant I must have a long string made 
to tie her to my girdle, that she may not stray 
too far. Oberfeldt, pray search for her on the 
green." 

Oberfeldt searched, but in vain. He grew 
uneasy ; some had seen her at one time, some 
at another, but none for upwards of an hour. 
At last the alarm spread ; servants ran to and 
fro ; her name was shouted again and again, 
but she nowhere appeared. At length a 
thought, like a stroke from the fire of light- 
ning, shot upon Oberfeldt's mind, " The Bohe- 
mians /" he exclaimed, " where are the Bohe- 
mians? who has eeen them?" 

"They were here but now, my lord;" 
answered one of the crowd. « See, yonder 
is one of them!" And he was brought to 
Oberfeldt 



" Where are your fellows I" 
" Scattered among the crowd, my lord.' 
" Call them all hither, instantly." 
The roan put his knuckle to his mouth, and 
whistled three times, loud and shrill. In a 
few moments, the remainder of the Bohemians 
began to gather round him. 

"My comrades are here, my lord ;" said the 
leader of the troop. But Oberfeldt's eye in 
an instant saw that the singing-girl was 
missing! 

•^Villain I where is the girl who sang !" ex- 
claimed the Count, almost choaking between 
rage and terror. 

"Indeed, my lord, I know not ; she will be here 
anon, doubtless;" and again he whistled three 
times ; but she did not appear to the signal. 
No one had seen her for nearly an hour and a 
half. The conviction of the terrible truth 
flashed but too strongly upon the wretched 
father: his child was gone, she was carried 
off by the Bohemian ! 

The chief of the band either felt, or feigned, 
the utmost surprise and consternation. He de- 
clared it was impossible that the disappearance 
of the child and that of Zitza — so the singer waa 
called— -could have any connexion with each 
other. He said he doubted not that she was 
gone to their encampment ; and thither, accord- 
ingly, he led the way — but there she was not 

It is needless to prolong this scene; every 
search was made, and every search was made 
in vain. No trace nor tidings of the Bohemian 
or of the child could be found. The rest of the 
troop were most vehement in protesting their 
innocence and ignorance of the whole matter ; 
and indeed there was nothing, beyond the fact 
of the girl's disappearance, that tended to throw 
any suspicion upon them. Her mother was dead, 
and her father, who had remained at the en- 
campment on the day of the fete, was, or seemed 
to be, as much surprised as the rest at his 
daughter's flight It was impossible to extract 
any information from these people ; they could 
not vary in their story, for it consisted, in one 
and ail, of a simple declaration of total igno- 
rance. Their repeated and unswerving asser- 
tions at length gained credit even with Ober- 
feldt himself. 

He, alas f had a belief upon the subject pe- 
culiarly his own ; and which he could not com- 
municate to any one. The allusions of the 
song were to him an urvleniable proof that Zit- 
za had been in communication with Mabel ; but 
how much of those allusions was founded in 
fact — whether indeed she was dead, and this 
was a blow of posthumous revenge, or whether 
the Bohemian acted under her present direc- 
tion, he could not determine. He again renew- 
ed with ten fold eagerness and exertion, his en- 
deavours to discover what had become of Mabel. 
But, as before, he was totally unable to trace 
her farther than Paris, which route Mabel had 
taken for the very purpose of rendering his in- 
quiries fruitless. Thus, after weeks of the most 
agonizing suspense, the wretched Oberfeldt was 
compelled to resign his search, and to return to 
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his childless home. If Mabel could have known 
the feelings which bore him company on his 
journey, she must have considered herself as 
fully avenged already. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Tis education forms the common mind, 
And as the twig is bent, the Uee's inclio'd 
Pope. 

But her vengeance was only begun. Ever 
since the birth of this child, she had fixed her 
eyes upon it — for she kept herself perfectly in- 
formed of what passed in Saxony— as the in- 
strument of her ievenge upon its father. And 
she conceived a scheme of retaliation (if it may 
be thus termed) so far above all ordinary human 
atrocity that one must almost suppose that it 
was prompted by the great Father of Evil him- 
self. But, truly, our own bad passions are suf- 
ficient instigators : we need, we can have none 
worse. Mabel had allowed herself to com- 
mune with hers — the darkest, the deadliest of 
them — till searcely a trace was left of that gen- 
erous and feeling spirit which had been hers in 
happier days : the gloom and ferocity of revenge 
had swallowed all. 

Her plan was this: family-pride had been 
the cause of her wrongs, through family-pride 
she was determined to avenge them. She re- 
solved to possess herself of this only child, and 
to breed it up to be such, that its father would 
rather that it had been strangled in its birth 
than that it should have come to that maturity. 
Mabel maturely digested all the details of this 
plan. Revolting, horrible, as they were, the 
constant, ceaseless wickedness, and that of the 
blackest sort, which they would need, did not 
appal her. The one great feeling, thirst of re- 
venge, sufficed to stifle in a moment the com- 
punctious yearnings of nature which, at first, 
occasionally touched her. Her plan was ma- 
tured, and the time fast approached to execute 
it Before her departure from Germany, she 
had selected a person who might act as her 
agent, in transmitting her information of what 
passed, and also in the ultimate execution of 
her design when the time came. With this 
view she sought out some of the people to whom 
she had formerly belonged— of course, not of 
her own tribe, lest they might recognise her — 
but others of the same generic race. She 
knew that she could attach one of these wild 
and singular people to herself, if she took her 
measures rightly — and her experience prompted 
her how to set about it 

She fixed her eye upon Zitza: — she was 
then about sixteen, shrewd, quick, intelligent, 
little scrupulous, and thirsting for an opportu- 
nity of raising herself beyond the hardships of 
the life she led. Mabel's kindness, large gifts, 
and larger promises, all of which were kept as 
they successively became due, won her com- 



pletely. She communicated to Mabel the birth 
of Oberfeldt'8 child, and also that he continued 
to have no others. At length the time came 
for the blow to be struck, and Mabel came into 
Germany for the purpose. Their precautions 
were admirably taken, and they succeeded as 
we have seen; in a very few hours, Mabel, 
with Zitza and the child, were on the Elbe — 
and the same vessel which had brought her 
from Italy (an Italian one, which she had hired 
for the voyage) carried her back thither. 

" This, then, is Oberfeldt's child !" she ex- 
claimed, as she parted the fair hair on the 
brows of the infant, whieh slumbered in her 
lap, as they sailed rapidly down the broad Elbe ; 
" it has its mother's complexion, but there are 
the father's lip, and the father's brow — has it 
also the father's heart?— It will be beautiful," 
she added, after contemplating it more minute- 
ly, " it will have sufficient beauty to prove its 
curse — to make its own heart ache, and to rive 
those of all who love it Poor thing ! I wish 
thee no ill ! But it must be — thou art but the 
tool, the instrument : in striking at thy father's 
heart, it must be through thy side : it is fated ;" 
and she clenched her teeth, and the dark fire 
of vengeance flashed from her eyes : 

" And you saw him, Zitza ?" she said, turn- 
ing to her attendant "Did the ballad move 
him ? — Did you mark him as you sang V 

« Ay, madam ; I saw his brow grow dark, 
and his breath heave quick — and he went into 
a corner of the tent that none of those around 
might see him — and then he fixed his eyes up- 
on my face as though he would read my soul : 
but he could find nothing there, I warrant me. 
And when I come to the lines 

Bat now she has the unknown grave, 
And the nameless stone to hide her, 

— I saw him shrink as though a sudden blow 
had stricken him. And, afterward, he ques- 
tioned me as to whence I had the song ; — and 
I could see his brow clear, and his eye grow 
calm, when I told him it was an old one of the 
tribe." 

« Thought he that I was dead?" muttered 
Mabel to herself— « That must have shaken 
him. And in my bower, too ! I have a tryst 
there with him still unperformed — but it shall 
be kept yet ! He shrank from the Bohemian 
singer! No wonder — no wonder — Oh! what 
a load of guilty thoughts must have arisen upon 
him then ! And that pale, puling Countess — 
if she could have seen the inside of her noble 
husband's heart — poor, weak creature, it would 
be a startling sight to her !— little thinks she 
of such things — why, the tale that I could teii, 
would make her swoon, — and it is not finished 
yet ! There is a chapter to be added which shall 
make them both curse the hour in which they 
met — the hour they were born." 

Mabel never had been a mother. Oh ! no ! 
if she had, the devilish scheme which engrossed 
her mind could not have even dawned there ! 
No ! the heart which has once throbbed with a 
mother's feelings, could never thus have re- 
solved to act a mother's part for an end so hor- 
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rible ! Had Mabel ever pressed a child of her 
own to her bosom, — had she ever experienced 
that softest, sweetest, and purest of all human 
affections, a mother's love for her child— she 
would have felt that the daily endearments of 
the young and dependent infant, that the daily 
cares and fostering which she must bestow on 
it, would annihilate the fierce and fearful pur- 
pose for which she had taken it to herself. In 
that case, no soul, however darkened and made 
stern by brooding over feelings of revenge, 
could have withstood the unconscious eloquence 
of a child towards her who rears it But Mabel 
never had been a mother. 

They arrived safely in Italy. The remem- 
brance of the land of her birth, of its language, 
of its habits, quickly faded from the child's 
mind. Mabel soon became to her the only 
mother she had known. Her feelings toward 
her assumed that character of love, and confi- 
dence, and up-looking, which, if it always at- 
taches to the sentiment of a child toward its 
mother, does so doubly when they are of the 
same sex. Bat what were the feelings of the 
(so called) mother towards her child] Ay, 
there, indeed, there existed a constant struggle 
and conflict between all the softer, better, and 
more natural emotions with the stern, fierce, 
and deadly passions which Mabel fed and fostered 
in her breast — the very existence of which con- 
flict was, in itself, a continuous punishment for 
the evil which she had done and was meditating 
against this unhappy and unoffending infant. 
It was impossible to see a creature so lovely, 
so innocent, and so engaging as the little Clara 
(for Mabel still continued her Christian name) 
growing at once, in beauty, in intelligence, and 
in affection, without sentiments of correspond- 
ing fondness springing up. The caresses of a 
child 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly, 

cannot, in a bosom where once tenderness has 
held sway, be received with indifference; and 
often, when the little Clara sprang upon her 
lap, and with her blue bright eyes sparkling, 
and her fair curling hair clustering on her neck, 
held up her rosy lips to be kissed, — a gush of 
irrepressible fondness would, for the moment, 
fill Mabel's heart, from that well-spring of feel- 
ing, which, in a woman, so seldom becomes 
totally dry. And, at such moments, the terri- 
ble purpose of her soul has slackened : and, as 
she has stooped her face towards the child's 
to give the sought caress, she has almost felt 
it impossible to repay such affection with a re- 
quital so deadly. But then the thought of the 
father has recurred to her — and all that he had 
been to her — and all that he had sworn to be ; 
and then the terrible reverse — the cool, indif- 
ferent casting-off! the proffered payment, her af- 
fections slighted and cast back, her ignominy, 
her wrongs, her scorn, her sorrow, her revenge ! 
Then the storm of dark passion has again 
arisen, and, starting from her seat, and thrust- 
ing the child violently from her, she has, with 



all the concentrated bitterness that existed in 
her nature, renewed her oaths that no softer 
feeling should interpose between her and her 
revenge: the desperate sentiment of Lady 
Macbeth — 

* * * * I have given rack and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
.1 would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluckt the nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dasht the brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have done to this — * * * * 

was in her even aggravated ; for, though the 
infant was not hers by blood, yet she had fos- 
tered and reared it till it " smiled in her face" 
as in its mother's; and the murder which she 
meditated was its moral death ! 

Flattery ! base, poor, and common as the en- 
gine seems, what mighty evil has it not occa- 
sioned ! — of how much guilt and crime has it 
not been the root!— of how many souk the 
perdition I It is the lever which can move the 
moral world, and it has our self-love for a ful- 
crum. Like a poisoned arrow, it flies silently, 
it strikes keenly, and it imbues the whole sys- 
tem with death. What a weapon is not this 
in a skilful hand ! and, oh ! what power must 
not that hand possess, which is to point our 
youthful path, and to guide and support us as 
we tread it! 

With this did Mabel prepare the soil in 
which she purposed the sensual and corrupt 
passions to bloom in full richness and luxu- 
riance. Scarcely, indeed, had Clara emerged 
from infancy, before the consciousness of her 
opening beauty, rendered more striking by the 
contrast of its character with that of those by 
whom she was surrounded, and the extreme 
importance she attached to it, showed a mind 
ready to receive the next gradation towards 
corruption. Mabel was still on the stage, and 
her celebrity continued undiminished. To the 
theatre Clara constantly accompanied her ; all 
that was voluptuous, all that was exciting, in 
the exhibitions presented there, Mabel took 
care she should witness ; and that coarseness 
which might have proved an antidote, she con- 
cealed, with equal assiduity from her view. In 
her comments on what passed there, Mabel 
would dwell on the topics most calculated to 
inflame and corrupt ; singling out the brillian- 
cies and the enjoyments of vice, and throwing 
into the shade its grossness, its indignity, its 
certain retribution. There were not wanting 
productions to assist her in this process. 

But Mabel did not allow her doctrines to rest 
in such generalities as these : there existed at 
that time in Prance, a real person who embo- 
died the whole system I have sketched above. 
Her life had been notoriously and avowedly li- 
centious from her youth upwards ; and the very 
intensity and extremity of that licentiousness 
had gained her the most widely-spread celeb- 
rity and fame : not the celebrity and fame, if I 
may use such an expression, of infamy; not 
that notoriety which serves, like the mark of 
Cain, to exclude its possessor from all inter- 
course and communion with her species ; but 
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a celebrity which attracted all the civilized 
world to her feet, a fame which rendered ad- 
mission to her society an object the most keenly 
desired and sought after by every one — women 
as well as men. Beauty and talents ehe pos- 
sessed transcendently ; riches were hers — all 
aave virtue ; and the very extent of her vice 
served her, as I have said, in lieu of it She 
was now old, but age had not cooled her blood 
or purified her mind ; it brought with it no re- 
formation. My readers will long since have 
seen that I am speaking of Ninon (TEnclos. 
This most extraordinary woman was, at the 
time of which I write, at the zenith of her 
still more extraordinary celebrity. And this 
also Mabel made subservient to her one great 
purpose. I shall proceed to show in what 
manner* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

u Votre vie, ma tres chere, a ete trop Ulustre, pour n'etre 
pas continuee de la meme raaniere jusqu'a la fin : * * * 
frononcez done le mot A'Jlmaur bardiment, et que celui de 
Vielle ne sorie jamais de votre bouche." 

St. Evrkxond ; Lettre a M'Ut. de VEndos. 

When Clara was about twelve years old — 
{for I shall not pause to go through the minor 
and earlier gradations of her fearful education) 
—Mabel came with her to Paris. At this time 
the War of the Succession had begun, and but 
slight intercourse existed between Germany 
and France. Oberfeldt, as she knew, had en- 
tered the Imperial service, and, belonging to 
the army of Prince Eugene, Paris was the last 
place in which he was likely to be found. To 
Paris, therefore, Mabel came : her great repu- 
tation accompanied her, and was confirmed to 
her there. She became the mode ; and, in Pa- 
ris, a vogue of this kind becomes more an epi- 
demic passion even than with us. 

It was here, and by these means, that Mabel 
became admitted to the society of Ninon de 
1'EbcIos; and she at once saw how it could be 
made available to her one great object. Ninon 
was, at this time, very far advanced in years ; 
but her house was still the rendezvous of all 
that was most distinguished in France. 

One night she was at Ninon's, and Clara had 
accompanied her thither. The rooms were 
crowded. The gay, the witty, the wise, the 
profligate, the frivolous, the silly, the younp, 
the old — all were gathered there. She would 
not be contented unless Oberfeldt's daughter 
became like Ninon herself, a very proverb for 
female vice. 

Time wore on ; and they still continued at 
Paris. Clara advanced, not in beauty only, but 
in intelligence, in cultivation, and in all those 
indescribable qualities which arise from ming- 
ling in pol ished and intel lectual society. Close- 
ly, carefully, unweariedly, did Mabel watch the 
progress of her education. She was not im- 
peded by those obstacles which had hampered 



Oberfeldt in the course of her own instruction. 
So far from having to shun all books which 
might brush the delicacy from the young mind, 
or place there loose and impure images, it was 
her chiet endeavour to select them. And, 
though their abundance was not so ample as 
arose afterward under the regency and the sub- 
sequent reign, yet, in the groves of Epicurean 
philosophy (in its grosser and corrupt sense} 
in which she mingled, there was no lack of 
works to embody, and that in attractive and 
fascinating forms, the precepts which were there 
put into such constant practice. 

It would be equally painful to me and un- 
pleasant to the reader, to pursue, in detail, the 
progress of Clara's education. I have already, 
indeed, dwelled on it as lightly as was consis- 
tent with rendering my story clear; nay, I 
have, perhaps, even sacrificed the full develop- 
ment of character to the desire of not painting 
too minutely that from which the mind re- 
coils. I shall, therefore, having, in what I 
have already said, indicated, though imper- 
fectly, the means by which Mabel worked, 
proceed to the period when the end, which she 
had so long had in view, drew near to its ac- 
complishment. 

Clara was now in her seventeenth year; 
tall, fair, and finely formed, her beauty pos- 
sessed the characteristics of the country of her 
birth. The contrast, indeed, between the sup- 
posed mother and daughter was often a sub- 
ject of remark — nay of contention ; for some 
maintained that, in despite of the difference of 
age, Madame Zerlini still deserved the apple 
of beauty in preference to Clara. Many, it is 
true, preferred the bloom and freshness of per- 
fect youth ; but it was, at all events, certain 
that the style of beauty of the younger lady 
was not formed to last like that of her moth- 
er ;* and it was observed that there was small 
chance that any similar controversy should 
ever arise with regard to Clara and her daugh- 
ter. But one circumstance there was which 
rendered their respective trains of suitors by 
no means so equally balanced as were the 
partizans of their respective beauty : it was 
this. Madame Zerlini had now been for 
some years in Paris, and yet no one could boast 
of any advance in her favour beyond that general 
free amenity with which she treated all. She 
had been exposed to every solicitation ; attacked 
by every art ; but, now by lively and skilful eva- 
sion, now by direct and indignant repulse, she 
had foiled all those who in turn had presented 
themselves ; each conceiving with faiuite of the 
petit-mailres of thai day that his predecessors 
had failed from lacking the skill and attractions 
which he undoubtedly possessed, and which 
were now to ensure his speedy victory. But 
all failed alike ; and those who still fluttered 
round her were, either the few who delighted 



* Here, and in several other places I have, for the ealce 
of brevity, and to avoid periphrasis, used the terms mother 
and daughter, when speaking with reference to the ideas 
of third persona. The render is too well aware of their 
position for mj bo doing to mislead him. 
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in brilliant conversational talents for their own 
sake ; or those who hoped to render their ap- 
proaches to the daughter more easy by estab- 
lishing an interest with the mother in the first 
instance. 

Clara, on the other hand, was surrounded 
with a crowd of admirers, the greater from her 
already practised coquetry giving all reason to 
hope, and from her being prodigal of those in- 
dications which promise ultimate success to 
those who are versed in the commerce of wo- 
men. But her entrance upon the stage ot 
vice was destined to be as marked and as bril- 
liant as even Mabel herself could have desired. 

Among the butterflies who fluttered around 
Madame Zerlini and her daughter, the most 
distinguished in rank, fortune, person, talents, 
was, beyond all question, the young Due de 
Fronsac.* 

Fronsac was, at this time, in his first youth 
(to use a French idiom, the adoption of which 
into our language is greatly wanted) — but he 
had already displayed the dawn of that career 
which, afterward, rendered him, par excellence, 
the hero of gallantry of the eighteenth century. 
The scandalous chronicle associated his name 
with that of the Dutchess of Burgundy — the 
direct heiress of the throne ; and though it ap- 
pears that there was no real ground for the 
imputation, yet the very circumstance of its 
existence could not fail to add great additional 
celebrity to one who, still in his boyhood, could 
give rise to rumours of an importance such as 
this. Several adventures also, of the comple- 
tion of which there was no doubt, rendered 
Fronsac's name already formidable in that 
career in which he afterward went so far. 
Handsome, clever, with his whole thoughts 
devoted to women, and utterly devoid of heart, 
there could not be a person more fitted for an 
homme a bonnes for tunas. This last quality 
was the cause of multiplying his adventures to 
a countless number ; and many of those which 
have reached our days would possess an in- 
terest of the strongest order, were it not for 
the revolting excess of that very heartlessness. 
The remorselessness with which he exposed 
his victims ; the total absence of compassion 
or human feeling at the tragic fate of some ot 
them; cause our hearts to shrink from him 
with a shudder ; and our pity for the sufferer is 
increased by our scorn and indignation against 
him who inflicts the suffering. 

But as yet, the former only of these two 
qualities had been displayed ; and it was that 
which caused Mabel to fix her eyes on him as 
her instrument She believed him to be likely 
sufficiently to attract her daughter to succeed 
— and she knew that, if he did so, it would, 
without delay, be known to all Paris. 

When the Duke first entered the society of 
Madame Zerlini, he found that the conquest of 
her daughter was the object for which nearly 
all its members were contending. This alone 

* Afterward the celebrated Doc, and ultimately Marech- 
al de Richelieu. 



would have heen sufficient to place him m the 
ranks of the disputants — for, even at this early 
age, the fame of his success was always more 
the objects of his endeavours than the success 
itself. He was, indeed, the very coryphoeus of 
that school to which the possession of a woman 
was as nothing unless it were followed up by 
her dishonour. To carry off the prize, there- 
fore, from so many rivals, was so much the 
more attractive that the triumph would be uni- 
versally known. To achieve it, Fronsac, in 
consequence, devoted all his energies. 

He quickly perceived that his every move- 
ment was watched by Madame Zerlini — he 
was convinced that she distinctly saw his ob- 
ject, and yet she threw no impediments into 
his way. But as no obstacle was placed in his 
path, he cared little whence the motive arose 
— but pursued it. " He thinks me," said Ma- 
bel to herself, " he thinks me pandering to the 
dishonour of my own child ! Gracious God ! 
what must be the mean, the grovelling heart- 
lessness of these people — to believe that it is 
possible that their wealth and rank can thus 
paralyze in us the most intense and deep- 
seated feelings of humanity! And are there, 
indeed, mothers who can abet their daughters' 
ruin and disgrace? — who can be so lost to 
every sentiment, I will not say of self-respect, 
but of the very instinct of human nature 1 It 
is not possible ! The very fact of ray present 
apathy ought to prove to all these heartless 
fops that Clara is not my child. If she were 
—oh, God ! if she were — how would I crush 
into the dust these poor paltry usurpers of the 
names of gentleman and man — these cold, 
creeping selfish beings, who would shrink into 
their real nothingness before one indignant 
word from a woman of sense and virtue ! How 
is it possible for these creatures to be the fa- 
vourites of our sex !— but they are not, save of 
those who, in this lewd France, ape the Jives 
of the poor harlot, who at least has the plea, 
which they are without, of need, to goad her. 
Fronsac, indeed, is of another stamp. He has 
qualities which may gain him the heart of 
women of a far different order. He has youth, 
beauty, wit, talents— all the grace of anima- 
tion and high-breeding — and much, even al- 
ready, of that which is far more dangerous 
than all, knowledge of women, and the habit 
of success among them. Yet even he does not 
deserve it He may excite affection, but when 
did he ever return it ? He may attract confi- 
dence, but when did he ever fail to betray it? 
His qualities are those of person and of mind — 
heart he has none. And by which of bis 
dainty stratagems does he mean, I wonder, to 
obtain his object with Clara ? VVill it be by 
a false key, or a false panel 1 Or will he pat 
into requisition his appartement meuble in the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine?— It matters not— I 
will be like a Pagan Idol, my eyes shall not 
see, my ears shall not hear— I will understand 
nothing. But. he sees I am observing him— 
here he comes— what ! is flattery to blind me 
too? Well, 1 shall submit" 
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"How delightful was your Hermione, last 
sight, Madam !" said Fronsac, approaching 
her,— "you gained all suffrages. The Duke 
of Orleans said to me he could not conceive the 
existence of a Pyrrhus to such an Hermione. 
It was no wonder that she nerved the hand 
of Oreste even to murder." 

" His Highness, flattered me, as you do. Sir." 

« Permit me,"— said the Duke, as if the 
thought had suddenly struck him, " permit me 
to ask whether your daughter* be intended to 
follow in your steps in the profession to which 
you add so much lustre ?" 

"I have at present no intention that she 
should go upon the stage. But wherefore do 
you askl" 

" From curiosity, merely," replied Fronsac 
M It is scarcely fair to keep such beauty in re- 
tirement." 

" She will not always remain there, 1 trust," 
said Mabel, — and, rising, and passing to an- 
otheApart of the room, she broke off the con- 
versation. 

Fronsac scarcely knew how to interpret her. 
•« She is not to be blinded by ordinary flattery," 
said he to himself—' 1 she sees, I am convinced 
she sees, what I am about — and yet she neither 
checks my progress, nor obliges me to pay my 
way. This is strange : but riimparte — as Jong 
as that way is clear, it is my business to fol- 
low it— by what means it is opened to me I 
need not care." 

And what did Clara feel ? She felt but lit- 
tle. Her vanity was gratified at possessing 
the homage of so distinguished a lover— her 
senses were excited by those means which he 
so well knew how to put into practice for that 
purpose : nay, ber heart was touched, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of those who consider 
a captivation of the fancy to be an impression 
upon the heart -she was ** in love " as much 
as those, of corrupted minds can love. Yes! 
even at this early age, corruption can make 
callous ; — those (and there are many so unfortu- 
nate from circumstance, if not from design) who 
are bred as Clara was, never, at any period of 
their lives, love — in that sense, at least, which 
alone is not an abuse of the word. 

For this compound of vanity, of imagination, 
of physical sense, we have no term— but often, 
alas, how often ! —it passes under the name of 
love. And such love as this Clara felt for 
Fronsac. To him it mattered little ; so as he 
prevailed, the value of the heart he sought, or 
the extent to which he gained it, were as no- 
thing ; snccess was all he desired, and suc- 
cess he obtained. The daughter of Oberfeldt 
oecame the mistress of Fronsac 

She did not, however, quit Madame Zerlini's 
house, and she would understand nothing of 
what passed. The affair became the talk of all 
Parts — in the coulisse it was talked of, on ac- 
count of Mabel — at Court, on account of the 

* " Mademoiselle votre fifle M — a locution which avoids 
the awkward recurrence of proper names, without being 
familiar — a locution which we have not, but which we want, 
U English. 



Duke. The daughter's shame was notorious 
—but still the mother was blind; the world 
thought that gold had closed her eyes. 

But it was not in person alone that the un- 
fortunate Clara became polluted — it was im- 
possible to pass through the hands of Fronsac 
without the mind also becoming corrupt Ma- 
bel watched the progress of the. poison, and 
beheld with delight the extent of its effect 
" My hour approaches," she said in thought, 
"the hour whose prospect has supported me 
through long years of sorrow— ay, .and of guilt 
— is now at hand. He struck my heart to the 
very core; let us see whether his own be 
sheathed in proof. If, indeed, he be in aught 
the Adrian Oberfeldt I once knew him, my 
words will wither up his soul. His own curse 
upon himself will be accomplished; his lot 
wiil indeed be evil !" 



CHAPTER XV. 



[ have seen the day 



— _- t nave geen me aa y 

That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whisp'ring tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such aa would please. * * * 

The pupil of Ninon— the mistress of Fron- 
sac— the work of corruption was now com- 
plete. It remained only to display that work 
to Oberfeldt, and the crime and labour of a 
lifetime would be consummated. 

Mabel had, among the reasons 1 have al- 
ready mentioned, been influenced in singling 
out the Due de Fronsac as her instrument in 
the completion of Clara's dishonour, by the no- 
toriety which she knew would attend the con- 
nexion. Still that notoriety was far distant 
from the sphere in which Oberfeldt moved. 
She wished to bring his shame home to his 
own door — and the recollection of a passage of 
her youth suggested to her the means of ac- 
complishing it Oberfeldt was, at this time, at 
Vienna, whither his military duties called him. 
Of this Mabel was aware, and she determined 
to go with Clara to Dresden. 

Clara made little opposition to leaving Paris: 
Fronsac, as Mabel had perceived, was begin- 
ning to grow weary of her ; and as her heart 
was not strongly interested in the matter, the 
decay of his attentions, instead of stimulating 
or galling her, caused her own attachment to 
wane. "On se convenient, on s'arrange; on 
s'ennuie, et on se quitte,"—- was a maxim 
already acted upon, though it remained to 
the profligacy of a subsequent generation to 
put it into these aphoristic words. Clara, 
therefore, was well enough pleased at the idea 
of going into Germany ; it was new to her, and 
she was well satisfied to go. 

Upon their arrival at Dresden, Clara ob- 
served, with some surprise, a great change in 
her mother's life. Instead of being engaged at 
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the theatre, and mixing widely in society, she 
hired a small hou^e in the suburbs, and scarce- 
ly ever went out ; and when she did, it was 
only in the dusk of the evening, and for short 
distances. Although not a person to be ques- 
tioned even by her daughter, Mabel thought it 
better to give to her some reason for this in- 
cognito, more especially as she passed under a 
feigned name; that of Zerlina being, as she 
said, and as in truth it was, too widely known 
to admit of the privacy she desired. The 
cause of that privacy she alleged to be some 
business of a pecuniary nature which had 
sprung out of some old connexions at Dresden. 
To the reader, Mabel's motive must be plain : 
although upwards of twenty years had elapsed 
since she left Dresden, yet she was far from 
being so much altered as to be safe from re- 
cognition ; and the time was not yet ripe for 
discovery. Clara she allowed to go out freely, 
attended by Zitza ; for the latter had scarcely 
ever been in Dresden, and there were few, if 
any, there who had known her at any time. In 
her own instance, it was widely different. She 
had been, for a considerable period at once the 
prima donnv, and the premier tragique ; and at 
that time there was scarcely a person in the 
whole city to whom her person was not fa- 
miliar. 

One day, after they had been about a month 
in Dresden, Mabel said to Clara that there was 
to be a public masquerade at the theatre of the 
Opera that week, and that, if she pleased, she 
would take her thither. Of course, she was 
but too glad to go. It was determined that 
Clara should appear as Calyjfco, and Mabel 
was to accompany her as Mentor. Telemaque 
was, at that period, in the full vogue of its first 
popularity; and these characters were certain 
of universal recognition. ** It will not be ne- 
cessary for you to wear much mask Clara," 
said Madame Zerlini ; you are not known he-e, 
and a slight black silk, on the upper part of the 
face, will be sufficient For myself, as I am to 
appear as an old man, I must have a mask to 
suit my long white beard ; for 1 must look, al- 
though I am not, a very severe Mentor." 

The night came. No pains did Mabel spare 
to add every advantage of dress to Clara's un- 
doubted beauty. Her magnificent diamonds, 
which had been given to her at Florence 
by the Grand Duke, glittered upon Clara's 
neck, mingled in the profuse braid* of her fair 
hair, and formed the knots by which the sleeve 
was looped, so as to give to full view the ex- 
quisite rounded arm and falling shoulder. The 
dress of the island-goddess afforded every op- 
portunity for the display of the beauties of 
form ; and they were all taken advantage of to 
the utmost. Mabel gazed at her, when she 
was dressed, with that admiration, with which, 
it may be supposed, a slave-dealer looks upon 
the beauties of a young Circassian ; "yes? she 
is indeed beautiful; this cannot fail. If he be 
the same man that he was — and in this I am 
told he has not changed — success is certain." 

As soon as they had entered the theatre, which 



was already crowded with motley figures, the 
dazzling appearance of Clara excited general 
attention ; the more so as no one could give 
any answer to the universal question of " Who 
is shel" Mabel was by her side: but she 
was totally enveloped in a long tunic, and her 
mask wholly concealed her face. It was with 
no slight emotion that she found herself within 
these well-known walls again. Every step re- 
minded her of the eventful days during which 
she had come thither so constantly ; and her 
heart swelled almost to choking, as recollec- 
tion after recollection rose upon her mind. 
She remembered the agitation and excitement 
of her first appearance; the intoxication of un- 
limited success ; but, above all, the affection- 
ate joy and pride with which he had greeted 
her, as her triumph had become complete. 
"Yes!" she exclaimed mentally, "yes! he 
loved me then ; no shadow of coldness had 
passed over his affection — and I — oh God ! man 
never was loved by woman as I adoredftiim ! 
And oh! for that love to turn to hate and 
scorn ; what a convulsion of the heart must 
such a change have needed ! And it did — it 
did nearly wrench my heart in twain. Alas! 
how can a mortal being endure such agony 
and yet live ? Twenty years and more have 
passed since then ; and yet it seems as yester- 
day. This long lapse of years seems as no- 
thing when compared to the time I passed with 
Oberfeldt, though that did not amount to one- 
fourth of them V 9 

At this moment, as they walked round the 
theatre, (the pit of which was made level with 
the stage,) they came opposite the box in which 
they had seen Oberfeldt and his present wife 
on the memorable night which preceded their 
separation. Her memory placed them in in- 
stant presence before her ; and she again saw 
that smile which had, that night, stung her to 
the heart ; which had slain all her hopes and 
happiness forever ! " Accursed be his false 
heart !" she muttered, as she ground her teeth 
together in bitterness and anguish ; love like 
mine was wasted upon one so selfish. Oh ! if 
he had ever known what that word Love meant, 
all the pride and pomp of ancestry and rank 
would have shrunk into their real pitiful size, 
if indeed such poor trumperies could ever have 
crossed his mind. * I must continue my race !' 
— yes ! it is continued ! Proud may he be of 
this tawdry, meretricious creature by my side, 
the heiress of 6ixty quarterings, the cast off 
6cum of the profligacy of Pans ! the contami- 
nated in body and corrupt in mind, who has 
not even the excuse of passion to plead for her 
impurities ! Truly, Count Oberfeldt, it was 
worth thy while to bruise the only heart that 
ever loved thee, for this !" 

"Fairest Calypso," said a voice by her side, 
addressing Clara, which roused her from the 
deep contemplation that engrossed her. "Fair- 
est Calypso, how is it that thou art accompa- 
nied by Mentor? Has Telemachus grown so 
wise that he needs him no more ? or wherefore 
do you subject yourself to such control 1 It 
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*was not so of yore ; assuredly, Telemachus 
himself were a titter companion. Would that 
1 might bring one to you !" 

" What, sir!" said Clara, "do you deal for 
others V 9 

<* Alas ! no," replied the stranger ; «* I plead 
only for myself— it is that unworthy wight 
whom I would recommend." 

The person who spoke thus, in the ordinary 
jargon of the place, was not disguised; he 
only wore a domino, and carried his mask in his 
hand. Mabel knew him well; it was the 
Kinff. 

"I knew it would be thus," she muttered ; 
«* 1 knew so brilliant a thing as this would bring 
the foolish moth to burn his wings in the flame. 
« Four le coup, Phillippe, je te tiens.' " 

The lapse of twenty years, and the vast vi- 
cissitudes of fortune which had befallen him 
during their course, had caused no diminution 
in thfi gallantry of Augustus. On the contrary, 
his wstes becoming vitiated by over use and 
excitement, he needed the stimulus of variety, 
and he sought it constantly ; and Mabel had 
calculated confidently that one so strikingly 
beautiful, and so highly cultivated as Clara, 
could not fail to attract him, if once she came 
within the sphere of his observation. It was 
with this view that she had now come to Dres- 
den. Of this Oberfeldt could not remain igno- 
rant. 

Mentor, by changing the person of his pupil, 
seemed to have changed his nature also ; for 
he kept aloof, and in no degree interrupted the 
conversation which was proceeding with spirit 
between Calypso and the King. She commu- 
nicated to her protegee in a whisper who her in- 
terlocutor was ; for, she thought, it might need 
a royal name to carry off the tell-tale marks 
which Time had left of his progress upon the 
kingly brow, handsome, eminently handsome, 
though it was. The manner of Clara, which 
had, at first, been cold and indifferent, if not re- 
pulsive, changed at once. Alast what vast 
additional effect the wooing borrows from the 
rank of the wooer ! If it be true that 

M A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn," 

there is still less doubt that "a king's name is 
a tower of strength " even in matters such as 
these, in which, one would think, " the gowd," 
and not "the guinea-stamp," would be the ob- 
ject looked to. 

"You can but lately have left your isle," 
continued the King, " to come into these re- 

fions ; for it is impossible that you can have 
een long at Dresden, and yet remain unknown." 

" 1 have been here but a few weeks," an- 
swered Clara, "and have been out but little." 

" And from what quarter of the heavens did 
bo brilliant an Avater descend V asked the 
King, who was becoming more and more inter- 
ested in proportion with the increasing encour- 
agement displayed by the goddess. 

"I have lived for several years at Paris" — 
said Clara. 
. " I might have known it without asking," 



Augustus replied ; for " German organs never 
can adapt themselves to the. real delicacy of 
accent with which you speak. And what in- 
telligence bring you from the metropolis of gal- 
lantry and wit— from that worthy island of 
Calypso herself? What though Versailles be 
become a monastery, where Irock and cowl, 
bell, book, and candle, have superseded the 
splendour and gallantry of the days when Louis 
was indeed Louis le Grand, — Paris still retains 
her supremacy in the reign of pleasure. My 
cousin of Orleans, if all tales be true, main- 
tains his palace of luxury and love with the 
greater brightness from the contrast of the 
gloom of the court — while his fair daughter of 
Berri follows, and closely in his track. Are 
not these things so, fair lady? for one so fair 
must needs have been one of the brightest stars 
in this shining galaxy." 

"You speak truth, Sir," Clara answered; 
" The town, is indeed, if possible, the more gay 
on account of the gravity of the Court.* The 
fanaticism of St Cyr has not spread to Paris ; 
there Ninon was always more powerful than 
the Maintenon herself." 

" Ah, la Ninon !" interrupted the King ; " Ni- 
non the Queen of Love, and of Beauty, and of 
Wit — who reigned, absolute and infallible as 
the Pope, over the true disciples of all three — 
no wonder that within the circle of her sway 
the wand of that gloomy precision should lose 
its power — armed though it was with all the 
spells of influence and ambition. But Ninon 
has passed away ; you scarcely," he added, look- 
ing at Clara more" fixedly, "you scarcely could 
have known her. At your age a few years 
are more than four fold their number later." 

"As a child, I knew her well," said Clara; 
"child though I was,jshe honored me with her 
notice and kindness." 

Augustus was struck with some surprise 
that a person who had come to Dresden in a 
condition so as not to have appeared at Court 
after some weeks' residence, should have been 
accustomed to mingle, from her very childhood, 
in the most distinguished society in Europe. 
"This is very strange," he said, turning and 
speaking in German to one of his attendants, 
of whom he had two with him, who had drop- 
ped to a short distance on seeing their master 
engaged in a conversation likely to be so inter- 
esting as one with a person of Clara's appear- 
ance — "This is very strange — I wonder who 
she can be ! Nobody knows her, though she 
tells me she has been here some weeks; and 
from her conversation it is evident that she has 
been accustomed to the first society in Paris. 
She was an eleve, she says, of your old friend 
Ninon's — and from the manner in which she 
speaks of her, it is manifestly true. I wish you 
would talk to her, and see what you can make 
of it" 



* La cour et la ville : that true Parisian antithesis of the 
oH state of society in France which is scarcely recogniza- 
ble in English ; for the mere words do not strike upon the 
ear as conveying the crowd of familiar ideas which they do 
in French. 
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The courtier obeyed: "I understand, Mad- 
am, you are a Parisian," he said, advancing to 

Clara ; but Clara did not answer him ; 

for, at the moment, she felt Mabel, who still 
had hold of her arm, grasp it with the sudden, 
ness and violence of a convulsive seizure, and, 
on turning to her, beheld that she was nearly 
sinking to the earth. She staggered to a seat, 
Ciara and the whole group crowding round to 
render her assistance. Clara was about to re- 
move her mask to give her air — but Mabel vi- 
olently stopped her hand, and, drawing her face 
close to her own, said rapidly and vehemently 
in Italian — "Not for worlds — touch not the 
mask — I shall be well in a moment — get me 
to some private place — call for water — and send 
these people away." Clara was accustomed to 
obey her implicitly. She knew that, in despite 
of her ordinary kindness, when she spoke per- 
emptorily, her will was not to be disputed or 
questioned. 

" She will be well directly," said Clara to the 
King — "a little water, and a few moment's 
rest will restore her — come into this cabinet," 
she added, turning to Mabel — " and now" (wa- 
ter had been already brought) " leave us to- 
gether." With a smile of mingled thanks and 
tenderness, she dismissed the King — and, clos- 
ing the door, went to assist her mother. 

As soon as they were alone, she removed 
her mother's mask : she started at the coun- 
tenance she beheld. It was pale as clay ; the 
eyes were fixed ; the cold drops of sweat stood 
clammy on the brow ; and blood was slowly 
trickling from the lower lip, as though it had 
been bitten almost through in the violence of 
some sudden and powerful motion. It was, in- 
deed, the vehement effort of self-command 
which accompanied and caused this act, that 
had silenced the wild scream which arose into 
Mabel's throat for utterance, as after the lapse 
of so many years she had again heard the voice 
of Oberfeldt ! It was, indeed, he who, in at- 
tendance upon the King, had stepped forward 
and spoken to Clara as 1 have above described. 
He had returned from Vienna but the day be- 
fore, and being disguised by both domino and 
mask, and thought by Mabel to be absent, she 
had not recognised him till he spoke. But then ! 
the first tone which struck upon her ear called 
into life a flood of emotions which were almoft 
more than she could bear. Of the power ; the 
magical power ; of the voice of one we have 
loved, I need not speak. Oh ! it lives in the 
heart, although unheard for years; and if, 
after their lapse, it suddenly speaks again, it 
thrills through us with a shock which checks 
our blood and respiration, and renders the whole 
frame trembling, unnerved, and powerless. And 
under what circumstances did Mabel hear it 
now! The father spoke to his own child, 
whom he knew not ; he was close to herself, 
yet of her very existence he was doubtful; 
what had he been to both these persons 1 what 
was he to them now 1 He spoke to his own 
child; and what was his object in speaking? 
Indirectly at least, to assist the King in effect- 



ing her dishonour. The inference was not 
violent; for to one who knew Augustus as 
well as Oberfeldt, the means, object, and issue 
of the whole scene must have been palpably 
apparent 

When Clara saw the state in which Mabel 
was, she was greatly frightened ; the more so, 
when the applications which she hastily used 
to restore her appeared to have no effect At 
length, in despair, she was about to go hi 
search of farther assistance, when Mabel seem- 
ed to regain her ^strength suddenly from the 
alarm ; for, springing from the couch on which 
she lay, she arrested Clara's arm, which was 
outstretched towards the door, and exclaimed, 
" No, no ! 1 am well ; I shall be well directly ; 
fetch no one." The sudden impulse did in 
fact restore her ; for, as she sank again upon 
the sofa, a deep groan-like sigh struggled from 
her breast, and seemed to relieve it from a 
weight intolerable. 

" Come," she said loud to Clara, " I im re- 
covered now. We will go forth again. The 
royal admirer of Calypso will be anathema- 
tizing Mentor for thus keeping the fair goddess 
from his sight" 

" But, mother," said Clara, though without 
any great earnestness of persuasion, " we had 
better go home ; you will not be equal to stay- 
ing in these hot rooms longer." 

"1 am sufficiently recovered," replied Mabel, 
" to stay for a short time : we will at least bid 
the King good night before we go; that is," 
she added with a smile, " if his Majesty be suf- 
ficiently interested to seek us out ajgain ." 

Clara gave one glance at a mirror which 
hung on the wall of the cabinet, and felt that 
that question was not doubtful. 

In effect, it was not : for no sooner had the 
two ladies emerged into the large saloon, than 
the King's party again joined them with anxious 
inquiries and offers of service. Mabel scarce- 
ly spoke, for fear of Oberfeldt recognising her 
by the same means as she had him. She, 
therefore, only bowed and muttered her thanks 
and assurances of recovery. 

He now renewed his conversation with 
Clara. He talked of Paris, and of those whom 
he had known there ; and inquired as to which 
of them remained, and which had passed away. 
"And so Ninon," said Oberfeldt, "continued 
the same to the last! In my day, she was 
already no longer young ; but she congregated 
around her all that was most distinguished in 
Paris, ay, and in Europe: the most brilliant 
society I have ever met in my life was at her 
house." 

" In that respect" said Clara, M as in so many 
others, she underwent no change. It will be 
long, indeed, before we again see society snch 
as was gathered together in the Marais. There 
is no similar point of reunion now. That most 
near it is the Dutchess de Bern's at the Lux- 
embourg, but there are many points in which 
her circle differs from, and falls below, that of 
Mademoiselle de 1'Enclos." 

"Alas!" said Oberfeldt, "and can I be so 
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old 1 I recollect assisting at the fetes given in 
honour of her father's marriage !" 

" Nay, Sir," interrupted Clara, " that does 
not argue you to be old : for that father himself 
is still the gayest of the gay ; the most gallant 
among the many gallant of Paris." 

*• Does he retain his personal beauty ? M in- 
quired the King, who was interested in this 
discussion, as the Duke of Orleans was but 
very slightly older than himself; " in his early 
youth, he was distinguished for it." 

" Yes, Sire," said Clara, who now undis- 
guwedly addressed the King as knowing to 
whom she spoke, "the Duke is still a very 
handsome man, though he is yet more remark- 
able for the grace of his manners, than for his 
advantages of person. His noble presence be- 
speaks nis elevated rank, yet the suavitv and 
playful ease of his demeanour soften ani em- 
bellish the dignity of his aspect" 

Clara pronounced these words in a tone, and 
accompanied them with a look, which proved 
to the delighted King that the Duke of Orleans 
was not the royal person who suggested the 
features of this flattering portrait : it was evi- 
dent, from the manner of the fair painter, that 
her original was nearer at hand. Augustus 
drank in the sweet flattery, without suspicion 
or reserve. " Oberfeldt," he said to the Count, 
withdrawing him slightly aside, " this creature 
is manifestly of no common order : who can she 
be, and what can she be doing at Dresden ? 
You must discover for me where she lives, and 
who and what they are : the mother's silence is 
almost as extraordinary as the daughter's con- 
versation. I cannot make them out at all. Fair 
ladies," he added, turning to them as he heard 
Mabel say they must be gone, "allow one of 
my friends here to call up your carriage. For 
whose shall he inquire V s 

« For that of Madame Rovelli," said Clara, 
giving the name which Mabel had assumed 
upon her arrival at Dresden. Oberfeldt went 
to seek it : and the King said to Clara, " You 
are then of Italian origin 1" 

" I am an Italian by birth," said Clara, " and 
lived in Italy all my childhood." 

* I should scarcely have thought you to be 
a daughter of the South," replied the King ; 
"their beauty is seldom of a kind so brilliant 
as yours. The 'golden hair' which the poets 
of old Rome celebrate so much, is scarcely 
known on the banks of the modern Tiber. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was so admired by the an- 
eients from its rarity: and undoubtedly," he 
added, lowering and softening his voice, "beauty 
such as you r s must be rare everywhere. It has 
not its parallel in Dresden !" And Augustus 
accompanied this speech with a gaze so ardent, 
and the meaning of which it was so impossible 
to mistake, that it needed all Clara's Parisian 
self-possession not to feel abashed under its in- 
fluence. 

She locked abashed, however, as she answer- 
ed, "You should not, Sire, turn the head of a 
poor silly girl by your courtly flattery :" and 
the blush, and smile, and gentle look of min- 



gled deprecation and gratitude, completed the 
conquest of the King's often and easily-won 
heart 

Oberfeldt now returned, and announced that 
the carriage was ready. The King took Clara's 
hand to lead her out, and Oberfeldt was ad- 
vancing to offer the same courtesy to Mabel, 
but she, perceiving his intention, drew back 
and, as though not seeing him, gave her hand 
to the other nobleman who was in attendance 
on the King. Oberfeldt, who did not remark 
that this was done purposely, led the way to 
the carriage ; and, placing himself by the step, 
assisted first Clara and then Mabel to get in ! 
She could not draw back, without her so doing 
being conspiuously obvious— she placed her 
hand in that of Oberfeldt ! 

Let those who have loved, and who after 
long years have met the object of their " old 
affections," remember how, when, in the 
chances of society, their hands have met, the 
touch shot through every nerve, and thrilled to 
their very marrow! What, then, must have 
been the emotion of Mabel ! The ancient love, 
the subsequent hatred, the longing thirst of 
revenge which had preyed upon her for so 
many years; how did the concentration of 
these passions pre**s upon her heart, and con- 
vulse her frame, as her hand once again rested 
in that of Oberfeldt ! She conque^d her agi- 
tation, however, and springing swiftly into the 
carriage, threw herself back to seek refuge in 
darkness, as it drove rapidly away. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



—————— My lord chamberlain. 

Pi'ythee, come hither ; What fair lady u that? 

SHUUPiLkfti. 

Mabel now stood upon the very threshold 
of that event to which she had devoted her 
whole life. And, as she approached it, as the 
fruit seemed almost within reach of the hand 
outstretched to clutch it, the anxiety, lest by 
some unforeseen occurrence it should escape 
her grasp, rose to a feverish and sickening 
degree. 

It is true that Clara was already corrupt ; 
that she had passed that bourne from whence 
no woman cah ever return ; but these events 
had taken place at a great distance; they 
might remain unknown, they might be hushed 
up ; the shame was not glowing and glaring as 
she had resolved it should be. Her work, she 
felt, would be but half accomplished if Ober- 
feldt were to discover his daughter now. " She 
shall be ranked in the royal harem; she shall 
be the favoured sultana of a moment's fantasy; 
her shame shall be apparent in Dresden as is the 
noon-day sun; and then all the world shall 
know that the strumpet of the hour is the sole 
heiress to the noble name of Oberfeldt !" And 
she paused as her thoughts turned upon the 
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adventures of the night. " Little, oh how little ! 
did he think who stood by his side this night — 
whose hand it was that trembled in his. Trem- 
bled 1 — yes ! the weakness of poor humanity 
did for the moment prevail over the firmness ol 
even my resolution ; the nerves did quail, but 
the mind, the mind is unshaken. I remember 
when before my hand quivered in his grasp ; 
when, as a poor gipsey at the fair of Leipzig, 
he first whispered his accursed poison in my 
ear; but then the hand was tremulous with 
tenderness ; and now ! Oh God ! what have I 
endured since then! Innocence, heart, hope, 
love, ay life — all lost, all blasted, all accursed 
by that one false step ! Well, well might I 
pause before I yielded to his sophistry, igno- 
rant and unnurtured as 1 was, and fair and 
temptingly as he bedecked it to the view ! 
Yes! the sword which has hung suspended 
over his head so long is now ready to fall ; the 
blow must be struck at once !" 

How different were, at the same moment, 
the feelings of him from whom this misery had 
originally sprung, and over whom so dreadful 
a stroke impended. The King had carried 
Oberfeldt to the Palace, to a supper at which 
only the chosen members of his own particular 
set were present Augustus was in nigh spir- 
its, and talked of nothing but the new beauty 
whom he had that night discovered. "Have 
none of you ever seen her before ?" he exclaim- 
ed. "It is strange that she could have been 
in Dresden even the 6hort time she says, with- 
out some of your hawk's eyes discovering her. 
An Italian, too ! and yet her French was de 
Paris meme. And then, with all the rich vo- 
luptuousness of her native country, and all the 
arch vivacity of her adopted one, she united the 
full blue eyes, and fair hair and skin, of our 
own northern beauties. The scrap of black 
silk upon her face — for it did not amount to a 
mask-~did but slightly veil, yet not conceal, 
her features — the bright, yet languishing eyes 
—the brow of dazzling whiteness, and the full, 
rich, pouting lips through which those rows of 
pearls appeared, as though a lily was budding 
within the leaves of a rose — all these were vis- 
ible, and gave undeniable promise of the beau- 
ties which were not revealed. And then that 
silent mother, Madame Rovelli ! Who can she 
be ? Oberfeldt, you must discover for me." 

The office thus imposed has often been call- 
ed by certain unsavoury and degrading appel- 
lations ;— yet there was not one person at that 
table who did not envy Oberfeldt the task the 
King had given him to execute. Neither did 
he himself seem to consider it an insult or de- 
gradation — so true is it that menial, and, as in 
this case, mean services rendered to a King 
acquire in the eyes of courtiers a character 
wholly distinct from their own debasing nature. 

"Sire," answered Oberfeldt, "I discovered 

from their servants that they live in the 

suburb— that they have been at Dresden some- 
what short of a month— that they came from 
Paris— and that they speak Italian and French 
almost indiscriminately, but never German. It 



seems that this old lady had some distant rela- 
tions in Saxony, and that she is come hither to 
look after their inheritance. Truly, I hope the 
daughter will not fail to find her German kins- 
folk, for a creature so lovely should be fixed 
among us. Does not your Majesty think so V 

" In good sooth, ay ; and so, as it seemed to 
me, did the fair Rovelli also. Unless I very 
far misread some certain expressions both of 
the tongue and of the countenance, she has 
had bad taste enough to prefer our poor Saxon 
capital to all the attractions of Parisian society 
itself." 

The courtiers smiled inwardly — for the 
King's manner plainly betokened that he con- 
sidered his royal self to be the occasion of the 
brilliancy of the Palais Royal and the Luxem- 
bourg vanishing from the memory of the lovely 
stranger. It is true that she had endeavoured 
to convey that impression to his mind — and 
alas ! how easily do the most wary of us fall 
into any trap which holds out so templing a 
bait But Augustus was far from being either 
cautious or diffident in such matters. His po- 
sition in society had pretty thoroughly secured 
him against repulses even up to his present 
time of life; and he was as ready to suppose 
himself the object of attraction to a young and 
beautiful person, as when he was in the early 
bloom of his youth, or the full vigour of his 
manhood. He was much struck with the 
young stranger— his jaded fancy was excited — 
his sensitive vanity was gratified — his palled 
senses were irritated by novelty — and this he 
called Love! 

Wine went round. The health of the fair 
stranger was toasted again and again ; and 
Oberfeldt, heated with wine, and flushed with 
the excitement of loose revelry, went to his 
rest that night with the determination of seek- 
ing her out the next day, with a view— it is 
useless to mince the matter— with a view to 
rendering her subservient to the King's appe- 
tite. And this was his own child ! 

The next day, Oberfeldt took his way to 
the dwelling of Madame Rovelli. Alas ! if 
he could but have known who the person was 
whom that name concealed, how different would 
his actions have been ! But the action was in 
itself evil— and when we swerve from the path 
of right, who shall foretell at what point the 
consequences of our deeds shall stopl 

Mabel was informed that the Count von Ober- 
feldt was below, and begged permission to wait 
upon her. " Go, Clara," she said, " it is you 
whom he wishes to see— tell him I am weak 
from the attack of last night, and not equal to 
see a stranger. A stranger !" she repeated, as 
Clara closed the door behind her. " A stranger ! 
— alas ! if indeed he were a stranger to me how 
different would have been my lot ! But it is 
vain to look back now ; the present needs all 
my energies." 

The father and the daughter met. Ober- 
feldt beheld a person very beautiful ; and 
though, of course, in a dress far simpler than 
the splendid one of the night before, yet, by the 
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grace and self-possession of her manner, arising 
as they evidently did from habitual intercourse 
with the best society, she appeared still more 
certainly a person of distinction, than she had 
done in the gorgeous trappings of Calypso. 
Clara, on her part, saw in the Count a hand- 
sonic military-looking man, something under 
fifty — his hair grizzled, not gray, and his eye 
still retaining, in the giance of mingled family 
and military pride, a considerable degree of, at 
least the semblance of* youthful fire. Still, in 
the lines immediately under the eye, and around 
the mouth, a keen physiognomist might have 
observed the expression of care and disappoint- 
ment — that saddened, soured aspect which arises 
from the stings of remorse, or the gnawings of 
frustrated hopes. Clara, as it is natural to sup- 
pose, saw nothing of this ; but beheld, in the 
person who approached to address her, only the 
accomplished and courtier-like friend of the 
King of Poland. 

•'Tarn commissioned by the King," said Ober- 
feldt, " to inquire after your mother's health, 
and ©till more after your own. His Majesty 
hopes anxiously that the unpleasant circum- 
stance of Madame Rovelli's illness last night 
has not been productive of inconvenience to 
you, and that your mother herself is entirely 
restored." 

" His Majesty is too good," answered Clara, 
with a smile of pride and conscious triumph — 
•« His majesty is too good, to interest himself 
about us. My mother is much recovered, 
though still too weak to receive you, Sir — and, 
for myself, the natural anxiety for my mother's 
state, has been all that I have suffered in conse- 
quence." 

«* The King has, farther," resumed the Count, 
« desired me to express his hopes that he may 
be permitted to profit by the fortunate chance 
of last night, and to prosecute an acquaintance 
from which he cannot but anticipate so much 
delight." 

« His Majesty honours me exceedingly," said 
Clara, the flush of gratified vanity kindling 
more and more visibly on her speaking face: 
«* but my mother lives in a very retired manner at 
Dresden, and of course my conduct must be de- 
cided by hers. But I beg, my lord, you will* 
express to the King my humble gratitude, and 
say that I never can forget the honour of hav- 
ing been distinguished by his notice." 

"This girl," thought Oberfeldt, "seems to 
have a good idea of the value of a royal lover: 
I wonder who she is *" And he turned the con- 
versation upon Paris, upon Italy, upon the court 
of Louis XIV., and of the Grand Duke : and 
though he found that manifestly she was ac- 
quainted with the most distinguished members 
of the former, personally, and of the latter from 
youthful recollection and her mother's report, 
yet could he in no degree discover in what 
situation of society she had stood, nor how she 
had mingled in circles so distinguished as those 
with which she was evidently familiar. For 
Mabel had given strict injunctions to her daugh- 



ter not to reveal her name or station; and as, 
in the present high game which she was play- 
ing; Clara felt, or fancied, her own interests to 
go along with the enjoined secrecy, her silence 
on these topics, skilfully and repeatedly as 
Oberfeldt led to them, remained impenetrable. 
Still he remarked this ; namely, that, with the 
exception of the ladies who had been in the 
habit of frequenting the circle of Ninon de 
TEnclos, and of those who might be considered 
their successors in society, Clara's acquaintance 
lay almost wholly among men. This circum- 
stance could not fail to strike so keen an ob- 
server as Oberfeldt : but, if it gave rise to some 
vague suspicions, they did not strike deeply — 
first, from the evident reality and sterling de- 
gree of the accomplishment of Clara's manners 
and mind ; and, secondly, from the very rare 
existence, at that period, of persons of the class 
to which suspicions of this kind would, in our 
days, point 

"You remain some time at Dresden, 1 hope 7" 
said Oberfeldt, at last, when the time approach- 
ed at which his Ion? visit must be closed. 

" I believe so," sne answered, «* but my mo- 
ther's movements are uncertain." 

" I hope I may be permitted to visit you 
again ?" 

" Certainly ; it will give me great pleasure." 

"That girl," he said to himself, as he pur- 
sued his way to the palace, " is an enigma ; 
but I think, if 1 understand these things, that 
be she what she may, the King will have no 
great cause to complain of being an unsuccess- 
ful wooer." 

Oberfeldt's report to the King still more ex- 
cited feelings which were already highly raised. 
u I must see that girl again, and speedily," he 
said, "but how to effect it, is the question. I 
cannot visit her at her own house — and, just 
now, if I were to bring her hither, I should 
raise a storm in another quarter, to whose fury 
I should be sorry to be exposed. Stay, Ober- 
feldt, a thought strikes me ; I have often pro- 
mised to visit you at your castle of Oberfeldt ; I 
will do so now. The Countess is at Vienna ; 
and there need be none but our own set. In- 
vite," and he named a dozen of his more inti- 
mate favourites, " and a sufficient number of 
ladies, to prevent it seeming strange that these 
fair strangers should be asked also. I fix it for 
this day week ; and now, away and about it" 

Oberfeldt asked no better. 

His first Object was to ensure the presence 
of those for whom the party was projected. 
He wrote, therefore, to Madame Rovelli ; and, 
apologizing for the liberty he thus took with 
one whom he knew so slightly, gave as his ex- 
cuse that he had the King's commands to re- 
quest that she and her daughter would grant 
him their company at Oberfeldt, where his 
Majesty had signified his gracious intention of 
being present the following week. This, which 
was the real purport of the communication, 
was clothed and bedecked with all the honeyed 
phrases which the vocabularies, both courtly 
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and gallant, couJd suggest to ensure its success. 
Mabel's answer was as follows : I need scarce- 
ly say it was not in her own hand- writing. 

" Madame Rovelli is penetrated with grati- 
tude for the notice which his Majesty has con- 
descended to take of her daughter and herself 
—and begs to express to the Count von Ober- 
feldt her sincere thanks for the very courteous 
manner in which he has conveyed the King's 
' commands. It is with the very greatest regret 
that Madame Rovelli is compelled to state the 
impossibility of her complying with the injunc- 
tion, at once so flattering and so gratifying 
with which she has been honoured. But her 
health is in a state which puts it wholly beyond 
the pale of practicability for her to present her- 
self at the castle of Oberfeldt, next week. At 
the same time she can scarcely reconcile it to 
herself to deprive her daughter of so great and 
so distinguished a pleasure as obeying the 
King's commands in this instance must neces- 
sarily prove ; and she is, therefore, tempted to 
throw herself upon the Count von Oberfeldt's 
known kindness and complaisance to obviate 
this difficulty. It has occurred to Madame Ho- 
velli that, as doubtless there will be many la- 
dies of rank at Oberfeldt on the occasion in 
question, it might be feasible for the Count to 
engage the good offices of one of a fitting age 
and station to act as protectress to Mademoi- 
selle Rovelli. Madame R. is perfectly aware 
of the extent of the obligation which she is re- 
questing at the hands of the Count von Ober- 
feldt; but the peculiar circumstances of the 
occasion will, she trusts, plead her excuse." 

What a contrast is there here from the last 
letter which Mabel had addressed to Oberfeldt ! 
In that, ail was open, undisguised passion — 
fierce and fearful, it is true— but still direct 
and out-spoken. In this cold, heartless epistle, 
the dissimulation was treble and fourfold. Sup- 
posing it to have been written by a real Mad- 
ame Rovelli, it masks the basestabandonment 
of her child to the King's lust, under the sem- 
blance of the utmost modesty, and delicate re- 
liance upon the distinguished nobleman to whom 
it was written. But, as being the composition 
of Mabel, and addressed to Oberfeldt on the 
subject of his own child — words are too weak 
to express its awful quality and degree of evil. 
Nothing but the demon of vengeance, inspiring 
the heart of a slighted woman, could have 
prompted wickedness like this ! 

It is almost needless to say that a lady "of 
fitting age and station" was readily procured 
to " act as protectress to Mademoiselle Rovelli." 
No court is ever without a plentiful stock of 
dowagers of this most estimable and useful de- 
scription; and undoubtedly that of Dresden 
was the very last in which it would be difficult 
to find them. A Baroness, "of the highest 
respectability," as Oberfeldt's reply assured 
Madam Rovelli, received Clara from her moth- 
er's hands, the day before the assemblage was 
fixed ; and, after a multitude of the most sol- 
emn and reiterated promises of the utmost and 
most vigilant care and attention being bestowed 



upon her charming charge ; promises which 
were received by Madame Rovelli in an equal 
spirit of sincerity with that in which they were 
made ; the old lady put Clara into her carriage 
and set out with her for Oberfeldt. 



CHAPTER XVH. 

* * * * but we will see 
How our villeggiatura will get on. 
The party mignt coniUt of thirty -three, 
Of highest easte. * * * * 
Byron. 

There was a large party assembled at Ober- 
feldt — but it was wholly composed of that clique 
which the King had gathered around him in his 
intimacy — the general character of which I 
can best describe by saying that it closely re- 
sembled that which, shortly afterward, was so 
well and so disgracefully known in Europe as 
forming the society of the Regent of France— 
and which has come down to posterity in the 
graphic and lively pages of St. Simon, and gen- 
erally, in the Memoirs of which that period 
was so fertile. 

It was, then, a party such as might, a few 
years later, have been assembled in the Palais 
Royal that Clara found at Oberfeldt. It was 
now early summer, which is probably the sea- 
son of the year in which the country displays 
more of its beauties conjunctively than at any 
other period. The verdure has already reached 
its full richness and abundance, while it still 
retains that beautiful tint of delicate green 
which passes away with the earlier months of 
the appearance of the leaf. The sun, too, is 
brilliant and inspiriting, but without that fierce 
and overpowering heat which it possesses later 
in the year. Above all, it is the season of flow- 
ers and of blossoms, which both, by their fra- 
grance and variegated beauties of colour, add 
the crowning loveliness to the aspect of rural 
scenery. 

The grounds immediately surrounding the 
Castle of Oberfeldt were, as I have already 
•stated, highly picturesque and striking. The 
scene which is described in the Fifth Chapter 
of this story, was, at this time, in its perfection. 
The hawthorn-tree, so often mentioned, was 
in full bloom, — and shedding its delicious odour 
to a wide distance around, completed, by its 
singular beauty, the loveliness of this charming 
valley. Oberfeldt never could look upon that 
tree but the recollection of his child flashed 
across his heart— and, his memory then turn- 
ing to Mabel, he would marvel whether indeed 
she were connected with that dreadful event— 
whether her unseen agency had stricken this 
terrible blow — whether she were sill alive? 
And when, as now, the hawthorn-tree was cov- 
ered with its blossoms — his thoughts would re- 
vert to still earlier days, when, in the playful- 
ness of fond affection, he had crowned Mabel 
Fleur-d'Epine — and, as gazing upon her with 
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the fantastic garland gleaming through her, 
jetty hair, he had thought that he never had 
beheld any thing so beautiful, and had lelt that 
none had ever been to him so dear. Alas ! 
how little could he conceive how near Mabel 
was to her own bower — and that his child was 
actually once again under the roof beneath 
which she had been born ! 

It was understood that the King was to re- 
main about ten days at Oberfeldt ; and before 
half that time had elapsed, it was equally ap- 
parent how much the situation of the young 
and unknown foreigner had changed : she was 
understood to be the maitresse en liire, and re- 
ceived accordingly that homage which is al- 
ways rendered to the occupant, for the time be- 
ing, of a situation so influential in an absolute 
court 

Oberfeldt used every endeavour to make the 
King's visit to his castle as agreeable and as 
brilliant as possible. Every day, new schemes 
of pleasure were invented, and practised. Par- 
ties on the beautiful river, ana long rides into 
the surrounding country, occupied the morning; 
feasting, music, dancing, all those jeux desociele, 
which ingenuity and grace have devised to di- 
versify the monotony of a country life, crowned 
the night. 

** Truly," said the King to the Count, one 
evening that they were walking on the ter- 
race which partly surrounded the castle, "Truly 
the reputation of Oberfeldt for beauty has not 
been gained undeservedly. How picturesque 
are these hills, and that river how beautiful ! 
And that hawthorn standing in the valley alone, 
with its beautiful flowers, so delightful both in 
odour and to the sight, it looks Tike a natural 
bower formed by the fairies for their summer 
dwelling. Oberfeldt, let us have a fetechara. 
p&tre there, and the fair Rovelli," added he, 
turning to Clara, " shall be the Queen of the 
May." 

" Sire," said Oberfeldt with much emotion, 
"in all else it is my delight, as well as my 
duty, to obey your Majesty's commands, but in 
this instance, I entreat to be pardoned, as I am 
confident I shall be when I have stated what 
associations are connected with that spot 
Your Majesty has probably heard that I had 
once a daughter, and that that child was lost 
to me in a manner the most extraordinary. 
Sire, she was stolen from me by Bohemians at. 
a fete cbampetre given around that tree, in 
celebration of her third birthday. Last week 
this was sixteen years ago. The tree was, as 
now, in its full bloom ; its shade was our point 
of our reunion ; it was there that I last beheld 
my child, my only child. Judge, Sire, if I 
could bear to renew the scene !" 

"Assuredly no," answered Augustus. "I 
am distressed infinitely that I should have 
touched upon such painful recollections. I 
had heard this melancholy story only imper- 
fectly, and, of course, its scene was wholly un- 
known to me. And have you never heard any 
tidings of your child V 

"Never, Sire. A young Bohemian disap- 



peared at the same time; and I was never able 
to trace either. I believe also that she did 
not act in concert with her troop, for I had it 
narrowly watched for years, and I know that 
she never returned to it; nor was I ever able 
to discover any communication between them 
and her. It was a fearful mystery which, at 
this distance of time, is still as much so as at 
first It has left me childless !" 

The reader will perceive that Oberfeldt did 
not here speak the whole truth. He could not 
bring himself to enter into the story of Mabel. 
When in Dresden, under his protection, she 
was not known to have been a Bohemian ; and 
the small, but terrible light which had by these 
means been shed upon the disappearance of his 
child, he had never revealed to any one. He 
had acted upon it, how fruitlessly the reader 
already knows, it had served but to throw 
greater certainty upon his misfortune, in no 
degree to guide him to repair it 

It may well be supposed that the Hawthorn 
Tree had, of late years, been no favourite 
haunt of the Count's. He had, in truth, been 
a great deal absent ; but when he was at Ober- 
feldt he had seldom or never songht its shade. 
None of the recollections attached to it could 
be very agreeable to him. At "Mabel's 
Bower," it smote his heart with remorse, pity, 
and regret; and as the scene of his child's 
loss, the feelings it excited could not but be of 
unmingled pain. The conversation, however, 
which he had had with the King, so operated 
upon his mind, that he determined once again 
to visit the spot with which his destiny seemed 
to have been so singularly connected. 

It was after sunset when Adrian reached the 
tree. How strongly and painfully did his heart 
beat as he approached it ! Who, indeed, has 
not felt the overwhelming power possessed by 
mere locality ? who has not felt that choking 
sensation which renders the calling the heart 
the seat of the feelings scarcely a metaphor, 
upon drawing- near, after a lapse of Jong years, 
to a spot which has witnessed one of the most 
agitating passages of his life 1 Happy is he 
who can answer that he has no such events to 
remember ! happy indeed is he, and rare also ! 

Oberfeldt entered "Mabel's Bower." The 
seat which had once surrounded the trunk of 
the tree was partly decayed, but a great por- 
tion of it remained. On this the Count sat 
down ; and, as his mind reverted to past time, 
the strong scent of the May-flowers recalled 
into almost instant presence the days in which 
he used to sit there with her whose name the 
bower bore.* "How I loved her then!" 
thought Adrian, "I loved her, far, fer more 
than I have ever loved. And can it be that I 
now doubt whether the dreadful stab which 
this spot also witnessed was not inflicted by 
her hand ! She loved me too ; loved me as 



* In the last chapter of " Lord Lovel's Daughter M are 
some observations upon the power of the seme of smelling, 
in recalling pnit scenos, and absent persons, to the mind. 
They are equally applicable hero, and axe not repeated, 
only because it vtula be a repetition. 
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only an ardent heart and a strong mind can 
love ; as they, alas ! can love who can hate 
fiercely also ! The days I passed here with 
her were the happiest of my life : what were 
the dissolute pleasures of my earlier youth, or 
the ambitious pursuits, successful though they 
have been t of my manhood, in comparison with 
that period of peaceful happiness ? As I wit- 
nessed the powers of her fine intellect expand- 
ing and becoming cultivated by my means, as 
I beheld her warm and keen affections growing 
stronger and firmer, as they clung to me as 
their only object, I experienced more enjoy- 
ment than all the intercourse with women of 
my whole life, united, has yielded me ! Well, 
oh ! how well, do I remember the last time 
we were here together ! poor thing ! she wept 
at leaving this her own bower, and foretold 
she should not see it again ! 1 remember, too, 
promising her that, as soon as we returned, we 
would come hither— and that she should bid 
me welcome to her bower. And how have I 
kept that promise? Curses be on the bar 
which Fate had placed between us !— would to 
God that she had been born my equal !" 

Even in this moment of strongly excited 
feeling, and regretful recollection, the preju- 
dices of his rank were thus inseparably inter- 
woven with his thoughts. The idea never 
crossed his mind of the possibility of his having 
been united to one of inferior birth ! 

" I acted ill by her," he continued. « What 
a sore blow to feelings such as hers must our 
parting have been ! Yet could her whole self 
have become so changed with regard to me, 
as to rob me of my child 1 Impossible ! Yet 
who else could have a motive for such an act! 
If all the Bohemians had been implicated, the 
child's ornaments might have been temptation 
enough — but I am well assured they were not 
—and for one girl to encumber herself with a 
child of that age, and to give up forever, as 
she did, her father and friends — the inducement 
was not sufficient Strange, strange mystery !" 

At this moment a small wreath of May- 
flowers fell at his feet: he started up, and, to 
his still greater amazement, a voice, which 
seemed as if it were receding, sang at a high 
pitch — 

Oh ! from the bonny May-thorn bough 

This lesson you may borrow ; 
Its flower so sweet and blooming now 

Will all be shed to-morrow ! 

"By Heaven! the very words!" exclaimed 
Oberfeldt, as he rushed from beneath the tree. 
He fancied that he saw a dusky figure gliding 
into the nearest point of the wood ; and thither 
he followed at his utmost speed, but he caught 
only this glimpse of it, if indeed it were so ; 
when he reached the wood, the increased dark- 
ness, arising from its deep shadows, prevented 
his seeing a dozen yards around him. He 
saw that search was fruitless. Accordingly he 
returned rapidly to the hawthorn tree, to see 
whether the garland, which had evidently been 
thrown to him by the singer, contained any 



clue by which light would be cast upon this 
extraordinary recurrence. 

«* Those were the very words of the Cys ani's 
song. Well, well do I remember them ! W hat 
can they mean 1 Could it be herself ? And, 
if so, why come hither, and thus forcibly at- 
tract my notice ? It is an enigma all !" 

He found the garland lying where it had 
been dropped. He hastily snatched it up — 
there was a small note intertwisted with the 
flowers. Oberfeldt tore it open; it was too 
dark for him to distinguish a word. With 
frantic impatience he flew to the Castle. The 
note contained only these words, " If you de- 
sire to receive tidings of your lost child, be at 
the hawthorn tree to-morrow, at an hour be- 
fore sunset" 

« And whom shall I meet there 1" muttered 
Oberfeldt, as he stood in amaze with the open 
note in his hand. "Good God ! can it be — 

can it be " and even in his own mind he 

scarcely dared add the name of "Mabel V 1 

Thoughts and feelings the most tumultuous 
rushed through his mind. At one moment, he 
determined to send out and scour the country in 
every direction, in order to ensure that infor- 
mation which even now might be promised 
only to disappoint him ; while, the next, he de- 
termined to await the appointment; feeling 
that such a search must be, at best, very un- 
certain, and that, if attempted unsuccessfully, 
it would almost certainly cause the disappoint- 
ment which it was his object to obviate. He 
therefore awaited, with what feverish and al- 
most maddening impatience I need not say, 
the rendezvous of the next evening. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

He must be told of it, and he shall ; 
* * * I'll take it upon me ; 
If I prove honey- mouih'd let my tongue blister. 

Shakspkar*. 

Now all is known — a dreadful price I pay 
For my revenge. * * * 

Crabbb. 

It was "an hour before sunset," and the 
declining rays of that sun as it approached its 
bourne, shone in full splendour upon Mabel's 
Bower. Mabel herself was there ! she was there, 
on the spot which had been the scene of the hap- 
piest of her only happy days ; she was there, on 
the spot which had witnessed thetenderest hours 
of a season of surpassing tenderness, which she 
had left loving and beloved, to which she re- 
turned at once wronged and wronging, whither 
she came to keep, in hatred and revenge, a 
tryst made in the spirit of overflowing fondness. 
It may be thought that the actual sight of a 
scene which had once been so dear, and which 
had ever lived so vividly in memory, would 
have stricken her, were it but for a moment, 
with 6ome touch of tenderness, that she could 
not, after this lapse of long years, and such 
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years, have re-entered her bower unmoved ! 

But no! She knew how terrible would be 
the interview which awaited her— and she had 
summoned all the energies of a determined 
mature to meet it. What efforts this must 
have cost even one so habituated to self-con- 
trol as Mabel, it is needless to say— but the 
effort had been made— her mind was wrought 
up to her fearful purpose. 

Mabel was again in her bower; — but dif- 
ferent indeed was she who came thither now 
from the young and beautiful creature who 
had left it. Her beauty, it is true, had not 
passed away. Time, merely as such, could 
not, indeed, have yet had any very deterio- 
rating influence upon it — for Mabel was not 
quite yet forty years of age ; but neither had 
sorrow had that withering effect upon her 
frame which so often attends its visitations. It 
is when sorrow assumes the character of de- 
spair that it thus dries up the current of our 
blood, and makes us old before our time. 
When hope is absent— when there is nothing 
left for us to expect or to desire, then it is that 
the frame, ere long, partakes of the decrepitude 
of the heart But in Mabel's case, there had 
been through life an object of ardent hope, of 
intense pursuit — no matter to how evil an issue 
that hope and that pursuit looked forward— 
they existed — and that, in itself, prevented the 
numbing stagnation which, as I have said, is 
the chief agent in destroying the juices of life. 
For years, Mabel had been actively and cease- 
lessly employed to the furtherance of one ter- 
rible end— and the very ceaselessness of that 
activity bore her through the dreadful task. 

Her bloom, it is true, was gone. An ha- 
bitual paleness and gravity of aspect had re- 
placed the more brilliant attributes of her 
beauty of which I have earlier spoken — but at 
the same time they rendered it more severe — I 
might say more sublime. For though perhaps 
those who read the human countenance mi- 
nutely might have traced the marks of the 
darker passions— yet they also have their sub- 
limity, although of a lower nature, as well as 
the calm, the holy, and the pure. The fallen 
angels are fallen it is true— but the traces of 
their heavenly nature still beam upon their 
brow. 

Mabel's aspect now bespoke that dreadful 
composure which checks and covers a storm of 
the wildest and most terrible passions ; that as- 
pect which I have seen somewhere compared 
to the snow which lies on a volcano. Her face 
and brow were deadly pale, with the exception 
of a spot of burning red in the centre of the 
cheek ; her eyes were dry and bloodshot ; her 
lips parched and white ; the very extremity of 
excitation operated its usual effects upon her 
frame, but, in her mind, her stern determina- 
tion kept its power at bay there. 

, " « I shall not forget the tryst' were the last 
words I spoke beneath this tree," muttered 
Mabel to herself, " and I have not forgotten it. 
The first day of ray return I promised to give 
Oberfeldt a welcome to my bower; and a wel- 



come will I give to him, the remembrance of 
which he shall carry to the grave. The hour 
is arrived ; let me but retain strength and calm- 
ness to go through this task, and then I care 
not what comes; my work will be accom- 
plished." 

Oberfeldt was punctual to the hour. He 
came ; and once again he and Mabel were face 
to face ! The agitation of both was extreme ; 
but that of Adrian was far the greater. The 
scene at the masked ball, the suddenness of 
which had overpowered her, had in some de- 
gree forestalled the feelings which would oth- 
erwise have been accumulated upon this mo- 
ment ; as, when a person is precipitated from a 
height, his striking against some substance 
midway, renders his fall less severe. More- 
over, she had had full preparation for this in- 
terview, and had fearfully schooled herself to 
meet it Oberfeldt, on the contrary, had, up 
to the moment of his arrival, still been in sus- 
pense. It is true that the inclination of his ex- 
pectations had been that it must be Mabel her- 
self whom he should see, but his doubts were 
great and various ; at times he believed Mabel 
to be dead, and that he should see only the Cy- 
gani ; at others that it might be his daughter 
herself, to whom, in dying, she who stole her 
had revealed the truth. It is hard, indeed, to 
say to which alternative his* wishes pointed. 
Fears, of many kinds and colours, mingled 
too strongly with his expectation of meet- 
ing Mabel, for him to hope for that result, more 
than during those occasional moments, in which 
the remembrance of the love that' once had 
been between them bore down all before it 

His doubts were now solved ! It was Mabel 
herself ! She stood pale, motionless, and erect : 
her lip slightly quivered, it is true, but her dark 
eyes bent upon him a fixed, searching, and 
fiery glance. 

But much— oh, how much! passed in her 
heart, which her countenance did not reveal ! 
The lover of her youth stood before her, — 
the only man whom she had ever loved ! Ober- 
feldt was a good deal altered ; his temples and 
forehead were bare, and the forehead was fur- 
rowed by time ; but he had still the same erect 
and noble form, and his eye, although it now 
quailed under Mabel's glance, had lost none of 
its early fire. 

"It is then you, Mabel!" he exclaimed, as 
soon as he had recovered himself sufficiently 
to speak. 

44 Ay, Count Oberfeldt," she answered in a 
firmer voice than his, "it is I indeed. You 
have Bought me often and long, now you behohi 
me." She paused for a moment; but, as ho 
remained silent she continued in a calmer and 
somewhat ironical tone, " You may remember, 
Sir, when we were here last, I promised that, 
on the very first day of my return to Ober- 
feldt, I would come to this spot, and bid you 
welcome to my bower "—her voice slightly 
faltered as she pronounced these last words, 
but; recovering herself immediately, she pro- 
ceeded, " This is the first day of my return to 
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Oberfeldt ; I am come to keep my tryst, and 
the welcome I have to give you is tidings of 
your child !" 

Oberfeldt could scarcely answer her. Two 
different trains of emotion, the deepest and the 
strongest his life had known, were called into 
violent action by Mabel's words. She alluded 
to the days of their union, and to his breach of 
it, and also to the fate of his child : the crowd 
and conflict of his feelings almost choked him. 

" Mabel," he said at last, " my emotions at 
this moment scarcely will suffer me to speak. 
I scarcely know what 1 do speak. Your fate 
has been to me ; Heaven can witness ; subject 
of deep anxiety and distress ; but my child ; 
oh ! Mabel, I am a father ; remember how I 
lost my child ; you cannot know how I loved 
it ; tell me of it— I beseech you ; tell me ; does 
it liver 

If there were one or two expressions in this 
which might have touched Mabel, there were 
others which caused her heart to remain steel- 
ed and vindictive as before. M She does live," 
she answered ; "but I have much to say, and 
must say it in order. Sit down, Sir, and hear 
me calmly and without interruption." 

They seated themselves on the remains of 
that bench which had so often borne them ; 
and all Mabel's preparation and self-schooling 
could not prevent this thought from shooting 
powerfully across her mind. She paused for 
an instant to recover her full self-possession, 
and then spoke thus : 

H Adrian von Oberfeldt," said she, "it is 
needless for me to recall to your mind the 
circumstances under which we were first 
known to each other. I was a poor wandering 
Bohemian ; devoted, as it seemed, by nature to 
live the life of my race, but being at the same 
time gifted by that nature with a soul to scorn 
and loathe it You were, as you are now, a 
man of great wealth and of rank, and we were 
both young. But my youth was extreme, and 
my ignorance of the world and of mankind 
more t han proportionate. You, on the contrary, 
had arrived at full manhood, and had lived for 
years in the most polished court, and the 
most refined city in- the world. How you won 
me, these our relative positions and characters 
might sufficiently explain ; but there was yet 
another circumstance which strongly contri- 
buted to that result, and without which proba- 
bly, it would have never been. I mean that 
you pledged to me your honour, and that 1 
believed you. You spoke, undoubtedly, with 
a tone and a manner of sincerity which would 
have misled persons far less ignorant than I 
was ; me they deceived entirely. I remember 
as minutely as though the words were spoken 
yesterday, your expressions in the market- 
place at Leipzig: when T spoke of being de- 
fenceless, you said, ' The absence of any pro- 
tection is the strongest of all ! you will have 
placed your whole destiny in my hands ; wo 
be unto me if I prove an unfaithful steward.' 
These were your words ; and 1 remember being 
struck and touched by the delicacy of the sen- 



timent, that the unprotected had the strongest 
protection in their very defencelessness. • A 
man who feels thus,' I thought, * cannot but be 
worthy of trust.' " 

Here again the recollections of the time to 
which she recurred so vividly, gave a dash of 
sorrowful tenderness to her thoughts and man- 
ner, from which, the moment the full con- 
sciousness of it struck her, she hastened to 
shake herself free. She rallied at once, and 
went on: "Again the last words you spoke 
when we parted that night were, 'You trust 
yourself to my honour — you shall never find 
it fail,' and you added the imprecation, • Evil be 
my lot when I betray my trust !' How truly 
you fulfilled that trust, how faithful a steward 
you were, I leave it to your own heart to 
judge." 

"Nay, Mabel," interrupted Oberfeldt, "you 
do me wrong" 

"Sir, hear me out," returned Mabel "I 
speak only of facts ; you may draw from them 
what inference you please. You need not 
think that I recall these things to upbraid you ! 
The time for upbraiding, if, with a proud 
spirit, there can be ever such a time, is long 
since passed. I would not stoop to it at the 
moment of our parting ; it is not likely I should 
do so now. But what I have said, and am 
about to say, is necessary to myself. I choose 
to detail to you my motives before I tell you 
my actions. To resume : For some time ; in- 
deed, during the whole period of our residence 
at this place ; you acted fully up to your promi- 
ses and my hopes. You cultivated what talents 
nature had given me ; your tenderness was 
unremitting; and (for all considerations of 
petty bashfulness are lost in the purpose for 
which 1 have sought this day) I loved you 
with a warmth, a fondness, and a devotion, such 
as have never been surpassed in the affection 
which woman has borne to man !" 

"Dear Mabel," said Oberfeldt, encouraged 
at once and softened by these words ; and be 
took her hand as she spoke. But she snatched 
it violently from his grasp, and starting back, 
exclaimed, " Touch me not, Sir ! I came not 
hither for folly and mockery such as this : there 
is a gulf placed between us, vast and immova- 
ble as that concerning which these words were 
first spoken. It is necessary, as I have already 
said, necessary, for myself, that I should recapi- 
tulate the sentiments which, successively, I 
have felt towards you ; but as your fancy is so 
nimble that you cannot hear the fact related 
that I once, no matter how long since, loved 
you, without jumping to the conclusion that 
you may cajole me still, I will so far anticipate 
the progress of my tale, that I will tell you 
that now I hate and scorn you with all the 
strength and bitterness which wrongs like 
mine may well excite. And now, Sir, hear me 
calmly ; or even yet you shall know nothing 
of your child." 

Mabel's sterner and fiercer feelings were 
aroused ; and she now proceeded with fewer 
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touches of sadness, if not of regret, and with 
Jess calmness and caution. 

** Well, Sir - t we went, as you know, to 
Dresden ; and there, after a time, I was brought 
upon the stage. This first cutting through the 
peaceful and domestic habits we had formed, 
struck me severely. The step, though it had 
been our original intent, had latterly fallen into 
obiivion ; and the pang was, consequently, most 
painful. But still, I did you justice : I saw it 
grieved you also; I saw that you acted, not 
from choice, but from unavoidable necessity ; 
and 1 consequently obeyed, and, though not 
willingly, cheerfully. 

" I now was exposed to every solicitation ; 
temptation I will not call it, for there was none 
— which the profligate of your sex urge upon 
the exposed of ours. This, likewise, you knew 
not ; you knew not that the King, your friend, 
and master, and patron, was the foremost, the 
most eager, and the most persevering, in endea- 
vouring to corrupt me. I told you not these 
things ; for I did not need your protection — in 
such points, a woman can always sufficiently 
protect herself. But from the disgust which 
they caused me ; nay, from the feeling of de- 
gradation, that I should be thought a fitting ob- 
ject for such attacks, I could not shield my. 
self: but 1 suffered in silence for your sake. 

" And it was at this time that you first be- 
came estranged from me ; it was now that your 
affections began to slacken, and your manners 
to grow cool. Oh God ! with what agoniz- 
ing pain did the first hesitating doubt that such 
was the case, strike upon my mind ! With 
what unspeakable anguish did I admit the un- 
deniable certainty that so indeed it was ! And, 
even then, I could not discover the cause ! I 
knew it not till your own mean, poor, equivo- 
cating letter betrayed it ! I had, the night be- 
fore we parted, seen sufficient to prove to me 
that your attentions at least were devoted to 
another ; I then thought your affections also ! 
But your letter revealed to me the grovelling, 
abject meanness of your soul ; it dispelled at 
once the illusions of affection ; for it rendered 
non-existent the being whom I had loved. I 
saw that it was not attachment to another 
which had estranged you from me — but that 
you had grown ashamed of the connexion which 
subsisted between us, because I was a lowly- 
born Bohemian " 

" By heaven ! No !" exclaimed the Count, 
" such an idea never crossed my brain ! How 
could it?* Did I not know that from the first ) 
Did I not know " 

M You knew," resumed Mabel, " what I was, 
but the world did not When I became an act- 
ress, (which, remember, you yourself had made 
roe,) and was daily before the world, you grew 
ashamed ; I repeat it, ashamed — of the nature 
of our intercourse — that is, of your affection, 
and (I believe it) also your respect, having 
been devoted to one whose calling that world 
thinks so lightly of. And this it was which 
gave room for the accursed blight of ancesto- 
rial pride to regain its hold upon your heart ; 



for you to pore upon the thought that your line 
must be continued ; that it was a duty imposed 
upon you by Heaven to marry a woman of your 
own rank; by Hell, rather!" she continued, 
her voice thickening, and her countenance dark- 
ening, as she spoke, •• for it was founded on 
perjury the most foul ; on cruelty the most sa- 
vage ; its motives were mean, cold, and inhu- 
man ; and its issue " but she found she 

was going too far, and, suddenly checking her- 
self, she added, in a calmer tone, " but I will 
not forestall what I have to tell you ; you will 
know it soon enough ! 

" You married ; and you sent me gold to pay 
me for myself — body, heart, and soul ! — you 
thought you knew me ; you believe that you 
had fathomed the depths of my spirit, and yet 
you sent me money ! Thought you that I had 
lived with you till I had imbibed your own 
baseness ? I went forth from your house, and, 
as I shook the dust from my feet, I made that 
vow which you will this day learn how tho- 
roughly I have kept I left Germany, and 
went, by way of Paris, to Italy. I passed at 
once to JNaples, as being the place the farthest 
removed from hence, and, taking the name of 
Zerlini, re-appeared upon the stage." 

** Good heavens !" exclaimed Oberfeldt, " and 
is it possible that you and the Zerlini are one ? 
How extraordinary that in all my search for 
you, the stage never crossed my mind ! But, 
in any case, the celebrated Italian was the very 
last person upon whom my suspicions would 
have fallen." 

"I judged so," said Mabel, « and therefore it 
was that I determined thus. But although I 
was thus completely hidden from your view, 
you never, for a moment, passed from mine. 
My agents never had their eyes removed from 
you ; all that happened to you, all that you did, 
whither you went, and what your habits were, 
were known to me as intimately as to any ser- 
vant within your walls. You were like the 
prey into which the barb is stricken. I gave 
you line and allowed you to run at pleasure, 
but it was stricken — you could not escape me. 
At length I determined you should feel my 
power. Your child was stolen from this spot 
by my order. The Hungarian gipsy-girl, whom 
you questioned concerning her song, brought 
the child to me within an hour after it was lost ; 
and, before your messengers had well left the 
castle in search of it, we were floating rapidly 
down the Elbe to a vessel which had brought 
me from Italy, and which Jay awaiting my re- 
turn." 

Oberfeldt groaned deeply. He had indeed 
made some, though few inquiries among the 
seafaring people on the Elbe ; but the Italian 
vessel which had conveyed Mabel, had been 
there only a few nights, had attracted no atten- 
tion, and had been forgotten by the time Ober- 
feldt, — nearly a month afterward, for his suspi- 
cions had naturally at first been directed in- 
land, — made his inquiries. No one belonging 
to the river knew any thing of the matter ; for, 
it will be remembered, it was already dusk 
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when the child had been taken from Oberfeldt, 
and it was quite dark before the boat, which 
contained Mabel and her victim, began to de- 
scend the Elbe. 

" And it was thus, then, that all my search 
was vain ! My thoughts often, nay almost un- 
changedly, turned upon you ; but never could 
I find any trace of whither you had gone be- 
yond Paris, any more than I could some years 
before. The Signora Zerlini! — Heavens i — 
How Httie when I heard the name, did my mind 
revert to you ! and yet, now that I know the 
truth, it seems wonderful that it should not 
have flashed upon me at once ! The Cygani 
then was employed by you V 9 

" You shall see her," was the answer ; and 
Mabel blew loudly upon a silver call which 
hung to her waist She was determined that 
Oberfeldt should have the fullest conviction of 
the identity of his child, before the horrible 
fact which she was about to reveal should in- 
duce him to shrink from the knowledge of his 
daughter's fate, as much as he had before ar- 
dently desired to possess it. 

In a few minutes Zitza came ; she brought 
with her a basket. The Count knew her at 
once. The dreadful circumstance by which 
his previous acquaintance with her had been 
marked, had impressed her image too strongly 
upon his mind, for the effects of sixteen years 
upon her person to efface it 

" It is she indeed !" said Oberfeldt " Mis- 
creant '.—-and what could tempt you to so hor- 
rible an acU" 

» Count Oberfeldt," said Mabel, « restrain 
yourself; or even yet the fact so nearly di- 
vulged shall never be revealed to you. Zitza, 
open the basket" 

She did so ; and displayed to Oberfeldt the 
dress and ornaments which his unhappy child 
had worn on the day of her abstraction. He 
had described them too often in the researches 
which followed, not to recognise them in a mo- 
ment 

"This person," said Mabel, "brought the 
child to me, as I have said, within an hour of 
its being taken hence; she has been in my 
service, as its attendant, ever since. Are not 
these things so)" 

" They are," said the Cygani. 

"'Tis well," rejoined her mistress, — " retire. 
And now, Count Oberfeldt, it remains for me to 
give you knowledge of what has become of 
your child." 

"Torture me no more!" interrupted Adrian, 
driven almost to madness by suspense — " tell 
me my fate at once— tell me where is my dear 
child— tell me " 

" Count Oberfeldt, you will gain nothing by 
this intemperance. I will tell you anon." Her 
eyes glared upon him with the expression of a 
fiend — the veins of her brow and throat were 
swelled almost to bursting — the muscles of her 
lips quivered with a convulsive spasm, which 
gave a slight distortion to a countenance al- 
ready approaching to the expression of one of 
the Furies of Mythology— yet was her voice 



strong, firm, and clear, as she said, " You will 
remember, Sir, that I was discarded and tram- 

?led under foot for the sake of your family pride, 
ou thought it right and necessary that you 
should marry in your own class of life, in order to 
continue your noble house. For this considera- 
tion you forfeited your pledged word of honour ; 
you betrayed that trust, to which, if you proved 
unfaithful, you invoked the malediction of heav. 
en upon your head : — • Evil be my lot,' you 
said, « if I prove an unfaithful steward ;' — you 
have so proved — what your lot will be you 
shall now judge. Count von Oberfeldt, your 
race has been continued in the person of a 
daughter — that daughter you have seen — that 
daughter is Mademoiselle Rovelli, the King's 
concubine !" 

If the painter of old threw a veil over the fa- 
ther's face, in despair of representing the ex- 
pression of parental agony, assuredly I, whose 
powers of representation are so infinitely more 
feeble, from the difference both of the arts and 
of the artists, — may be permitted the same priv- 
ilege now. In thai case, the sacrifice was only 
of the daughter's life, — here, it was of her hon- 
our — and in this, as in the ancient tale, the fa- 
ther had delivered up the victim himself! 

" Ay !" exclaimed Mabel, springing up, and 
speaking now with unrestrained fury ! — •« She 
is your child ! — Clara de Rovelli, Clara Zerlini, 
Clara von Oberfeldt are one ! Your race is 
continued ! and nobly ! Seek out your tribe of 
profligates in Paris, your friends and their suc- 
cessors ! ask them of Clara Zerlini ; they will 
tell you uhat she was ; you can tell them who 
.she is. The offscouring of Parisian corruption ; 
the discarded mistress of its minions of debauch- 
ery ; such is the heiress to the name of Ober- 
feldt ! You spumed me because I was of lowly 
birth, and had trusted to your truth and honour. 
Your pride, forsooth, must cause you to marry 
a noble lady, and to continue your noble line ! 
Ha ! ha ! ha !" and her convulsive laugh of hor- 
rible triumph caused her wretched victim to 
writhe anew in agony. " And now," she con- 
tinued, "and now the noble, the proud, the 
haughty Lord of Oberfeldt, cringing in his char- 
acter of courtier, panders to the King's lust, 
and procures for him his own daughter !" 

"Fiend!" exclaimed the Count—but the 
very excess of his shame, rage, and anguish 
stopped his imprecations in his throat — he bu- 
ried his fare in his hands, and groaned aloud ! 

" By this time," resumed Mabel, " the King 
knows to what extent he is beholden to you " 
— Oberfeldt shuddered — " Nor he alone ; it is 
public to the whole Court ! all your friends 
whom you have gathered round you here, are 
at this moment commenting on your shame. 
You will have their cutting sneers, and their 
still more cutting pity. * The Count of Ober- 
feldt's lost child is found ! The heiress to that 
long and noble line is at length discovered.' 
« Found ! — where 1 Discovered ! — which is she 1* 
* She is the Parisian prostitute for whom the 
Count von Oberfeldt played pander to the 
King!'" 
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The miserable, heart-stricken man cowered 
beneath the storm of contumely and scorn with 
which he was thus assailed. The pride of birth 
had, indeed, been one of the strongest feelings 
of his mind — I was about to say of his « nature,' 
but with such feelings nature has no concern — 
and the agony of insupportable shame with 
which he was overwhelmed, was proportionably 
terrible. But a deeper and more horrible 
thought also mingled with this. He had, he 
could not deny it to himself, been accessary to 
the dishonour of his own child ! His life had 
been passed amid the laxity both of idea and 
of action which was prevalent in the courts of 
that period ; but his heart was neither so cor- 
rupt nor so hardened as not to shrink with hor- 
ror unspeakable from a thought like this. In 
all the various images which his fancy had con- 
jured up concerning the fate of his child, a life 
of wandering, of want, even of guilt (for at times 
he believed her to be with the Bohemians) had 
occasionally crossed his mind. But this terri- 
ble certainty of corruption and irretrievable 
profligacy, far, far worse than the worst dream 
his imagination had ever pictured ; and then, 
the soul-sickening thought of his own share in 
her present shame — Oh ! God ! the agony of 
that man's mind at this moment would, could 
she have seen its full extent, almost have ex- 
cited the compassion even of her who had in- 
flicted it ! 

Who could have thought, when the young 
and gay Count Oberfeldt first addressed the 
pretty Bohemian at the fair of Leipzig, that 
such would be the result of his so doing 1 — who 
could have supposed that the tryst of affection 
made at this tree would have been thus kept? 
Truly, 

The god> are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us ! — 

well may it be said, that " our sins are like the 
Dragon's teeth sown by Cadmus — they rise up 
against us in the shape of armed men." 

It takes much time even imperfectly to de- 
scribe mental sensations such as those which 
Oberfeldt then experienced; yet, alas! far 
more than I have here set forth may be crowd- 



ed into the human heart, in one moment of ac- 
cumulated misery. 

Mabel gazed upon Oberfeldt as he sat ; his 
arms supported by his knees, and his face 
buried in his hands. It seemed that some re- 
vulsion took place in her mind ; for when, after 
the lapse of several minutes, she again address- 
ed him, she dropped the fearful tone of irony in 
which she had hitherto spoken, and continued 
with less of fury, and perhaps more of sorrow, 
" You cast from you," she said, « a heart which 
adored you, for the paltry considerations of rank 
— you would have broken it, had not scorn pre- 
served it from breaking ; you turned its kind- 
ness into gall ; its good into evil ; its fond af- 
fections into the very spirit of hell! Oh God ! 
— my heart was formed to love and to be grate- 
ful ; and, for long, long years it has cherished 
nothing but hatred and revenge! The very 
being " — and her voice grew hollow as she . 
spoke — " the very being whom I nursed, reared, 
and fondled ; who caressed and smiled upon 
me ; I fed with poison instead of food ; day by 
day I instilled corruption into her young heart ; 
I made her what she is now!" — Oberfeldt 
groaned in anguish. — «• And it was to this hour," 
continued Mabel, "it was to this hour of tri- 
umphant vengeance that I looked for repay- 
ment for these years of horror ! It is come at 
last ! my work is accomplished ! and," sum- 
moning, as though by a strong effort, her de- 
clining fierceness to her aid — " I am repaid !" 
A pause of several moments followed, when 
Oberfeldt again heard her say, in a broken and 
choking voice, «« Repaid 7 — am I indeed repaid? 
—can aught repay me for what I have suffered 
— for what I have done V* 

She was again silent; and a considerable 
time elapsed before Oberfeldt, buried in the 
feelings of his despair, raised his head from the 
posture in which he had hitherto remained. 
When he did, he beheld Mabel stretched upon 
the ground — her face covered with blood, which 
flowed in streams from every outlet through 
which its torrent could find a vent. Passion 
had claimed its victim : in the storm of her 
emotions a blood-vessel had buret ; and, when 
Oberfeldt went to raise her, he found that she 
was already dead. 



THE END* 
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